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BLACKFRIARS 


VOL. XXII OCTOBER 1941 No. 259 


THE PEACE OF CHRIST IN THE 
KINGDOM OF CHRIST 


Pius XI instituted the Feast of Christ the King with 
the avowed ‘object of giving to the restless peace of those 
days some surer foundation than the half-hearted attempts 
at forming Leagues or disarming. Indeed, his Pontifi- 
cate was marked by a keener perception than that of his 
contemporaries, who were saying there could be no more 

war, as people had been so disgusted by modern warfare. 
In the encyclical, Quas Primas, instituting the Feast, His 
Holiness referred to his first encyclical: ‘ We said further 
that, as long as individuals and states refused to submit 
to the rule of our Saviour, there would be no really hope- 
ful prospect of a lasting peace among nations.’ In that 
interim between the wars there was no return to the king- 
dom of Christ. Is there any more hopeful sign now after 
two years of bitter and terrifying strife? Can we hope 
that nations will begin now to recognise Christ as their 
King? 

It must be admitted that the prospect scarcely shines 
with even the fading brilliance of autumn sunshine. The 
examples of nations returning officially to the kingdom 
of Christ might be considered to be, apart from the Irish 
and Portuguese Governments, Franco’s Spain and Vichy’s 
France, and these two are not much to the taste of other 
nations. And yet outside the kingdom of Christ there is 
certainly no hope of peace. Peace can only be established 
when all nations are united in some supranational order. 
But such an order is impossible if the aims of those nations 
are limited to this world. For if men stop in their aims 
before reaching the one single and final goal, there is 
nothing to connect the particular ends of individuals or 
states one to another. It is like cutting out the hub of 
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a wheel and leaving a confusion of unattached spokes, 
Our Lord was given all power in heaven and on earth 
over all men. He alone can direct men to their unique 
end which rises above not only the limited ideals of any 
particular nation, but above all and every purely temporal 
end. Christ alone commands the allegiance of all men, 
‘The empire of our Redeemer embraces all men .. . “His 
empire includes not only Catholic nations, not only bap. 


tized persons who, though of right belonging to the. 


Church, have been led astray by error, or have been cut 
olt from her by schism, but also all those who are outside 
the Christian faith; so that truly the whole of mankind 
is subject to the power of Jesus Christ.’ Pius XI goes 
on to elaborate those words of Leo XIII, showing how the 
kingdom of Christ embraces individuals, families and 
nations: ‘If therefore the rulers of nations wish to pre- 


serve their authority, to promote and increase the pros- 


perity of their countries they will not neglect the public 
duty of rcverence and obedience to the rule of Christ.’ 
For his kingdom is unique; it has only one opponent, only 
one kingdom against which it must fight—Satan and his 
kingdom of evil. ‘Those who refuse to acknowledge the 
supreme power and authority of Christ place themselves 
under the power of darkness, misery and wretched strife. 

Yet it would be easy to turn our values upside down, 
trying to make the rule of Christ serve purely temporal 
ends. The rule of our Lord is not a means to peace and 
prosperity in this world. With our national days of prayer, 
our planning for Christian social reconstruction, our fight 
against Hitler as the incarnation of militant paganism, we 


may easily forget that the kingdom of heaven is superior 


to the kingdom of this world and the peace we seek under 
our King is a peace that the world cannot give. Mr. 
Donald Attwater in a recent article in Commonweal (July 
25th, 1941) has rightly insisted on this point. ‘ There is 
a real danger, even among Catholics and other Christians, 
of an attempt to use Christianity as a means towards the 
reconstruction of order, honour, peace and prosperity to 
Europe and the world. ‘This is a colossal impiety, a blas- 

hemy.’ And he goes on to show that it is also impos- 
sible. The kingdom of Christ was not founded to bolster 
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up Fascism, Socialism, Democracy, or any other system of 
government. In this number of BLACKFRIARS Mr. ‘Traversi 
shows the inherent evils in Mussolini’s attitude to the 
Church. A national church obviously lays itself open to 
enslavement to the state. It is the constant danger in Fas- 
cism. Again we can easily detect the use Hitler tries to 
make of Christianity when he proclaims a Christian cru- 
sade against Bolshevism. But what are the motives for 


- the almost official encouragement given to Christianity in 


the ‘democratic’ states whose governments are entirely 
secular? May they not be to tura the teaching of Christ 
into a means of winning a temporal victory? It is when 
the Christian religion is used as a means that it becomes 
an opiate for bemusing the people. 

England and America have recently confirmed the 
policy of the sovereign rights of states in the eight ‘Atlantic 
Points.’ If we were to accept this in its more obvious 
sense, it would mean that we intend to turn Christ’s king- 
dom into a department of the state, refusing to acknow- 
ledge its supremacy over all states. The absolute sove- 
reignty of nations is fundamentally opposed to the reign 
of Christ, and leads inevitably to war. It is in short a 
principle of anarchy among nations, just as much as if the 
individuals of a state refused to acknowledge any law or 
authority above themselves. The kingdom of Christ can- 
not be a state department, for it is above any individual 
state. Christ the King offers to every state a final goal 
which is beyond its sphere of influence, and it is he who 
gives it power and authority to rule in those things that 
concern the temporal welfare of its subjects. Thus the 
kingship of Christ limits and restricts the sovereignty of 
nations and discountenances any claim te complete inde- 
pendence. 

The advantage of the Russian attitude to these things 
is that the position is far clearer. The other totalitarian 
states have tried to pocket Christianity and turn it to their 
own ends; and many democratic statesmen probably have 
the same ambition. But Russia not only refuses to ack- 
nowledge the regal dominion of Christ, but rejects his 
religion even as a department of the state. There is little 
fear of her using religion just now, and we may be thank- 
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ful at least for being able to see clearly where we stand, 
The task of bringing her again under the yoke of Christ 
seems a superhuman one, but at least it is straightforward, 
Or rather it is straightforward as long as we do not allow 
the fact of Russia’s being forced into alliance with us in 
our fight against Hitler to blind the Christian eye to the 
anti-Christian ideals of Stalin and his confreres. — It is true 
that we must fight with all our strength beside the Rus. 
sians to defeat the evil that is summed up in the popular 
view as ‘ Hitler.’ We are united to them by a negative 
aim; but those who have at heart the reconstruction of 
society in the post-war world must remember this entire 
rejection of Christ the King by the officials of the Russian 
state. Already this country is flooded with Soviet propa- 
ganda, friends of the U.S.S.R., and societies for promoting 
cultural relations with these people who have discarded 
the true culture of Christ. ‘Yhe sympathy we feel for fel- 
low sufferers from German aggression must not blind us to 
the extreme danger of this alliance with an atheistic totali- 
tarian state. 

We need urgently to elaborate positive aims of recon- 
struction that will help to build up the kingdom of Christ. 
Many of us are at present like nervous horses; when we 
see a notice ‘Corporate State,’ ‘Guilds,’ ‘ Distributism,’ 
we shy off, prancing and rearing as though we had been 
upset by a black shirt or a brown. ‘These principles of 
sound government are not Fascist, and we welcome Mr. 
Jebb’s article in which he makes this distinction clear. At 
the moment we stand in imminent peril of a radical social- 
ism in our post-war reconstruction, and if those who have 
the advantage of a knowledge of the papal encyclicals per- 
sist in running away from anything that might be labelled 
‘Right,’ we shall find ourselves bound hand and foot be- 
fore we have begun to formulate a truly Christian recon- 
struction. We must rid ourselves of evil industrialism 
without enslaving ourselves to the bureaucratic machine 
which would shackle us with chains of forms, white, blue 
and pink papers, dotted lines, block capitals, and the 
maiden names of our maternal grandmothers. During the 
war we are reduced to that slavery; it is a necessary feature 
of ‘total war.” But we must be ready to throw it off im- 
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CELI ENARRANT 515 
mediately peace is signed and a new world is to be con- 
siructed. 

Above all we need a return to a sound conception of 
authority. How we rear and shy at that signpost ‘Authori- 
tarian.’ But listen to Pius XI: ‘What We said at the 
beginning of our Pontificate concerning the decline of 
ublic authority, and the lack of respect for the same, is 
equally true at the present day. “ With God and Jesus 
Christ,” We said, “‘ excluded from political life, with au- 
thority derived not from God but from man, the very basis 
of that authority has been taken away, because the chief 
reason of the distinction between ruler and subject has 
been eliminated. ‘The result is that human society is tot- 
tering to its fall because it has no longer a secure and solid 
foundation.” ’ 

Somehow the King of kings must be brought to rule na- 
tional and international affairs. It is the one and only 
hope. Yet does it seem a completely Utopian ideal? How 
are we Christians to achieve that recognition of Christ 
the King? Until we have answered that question in a 
_— way our battling with the enemy will be futile 
indeed. 
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Held in Immensity’s eternal gaze 
With no fuse-flicker contact-breaking pause, 
Heavens and earth rhythm with voiceless praise 
In vast precision of extrinsic laws. 
Man with the measure of a knowing mind 
Detects the vestige: they are God-design’d: 
Antiphonal effect responds to cause 
In cosmic psalmody of nights and days. 

But only man can hail his God with love, 
And have him. the creative Trinity, 
Dwell in his soul deeper than pulses move: 
A creature comprehend infinity. 
And when man’s gratitude rises in prayer, 
Soundless its voices fill the boundless air. x 

P.L.T. 
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SUPERNATURAL TOTALIL. 
TARIANISM 


THE immorality of the totalitarian State consists in the 
élaim it asserts to the whole of a man’s life, denying alto. 
gether the supernatural or subordinating this to political 
ends and seeking to control those natural and personal 
activities which are outside its jurisdiction. But while 
this is immoral in the States of this world, it is absolutely 
right and necessary in the Kingdom of Christ. Chris 
cannot be anything but a totalitarian ruler, with a claim 
over every aspect of his subjects’ lives. 

This truth might be obscured if we were to understand 
our Lord’s words to Pilate, “My kingdom is not of this 
world . . . my kingdom is not from hence,’ only super: 
cially or if we failed to appreciate properly his insistence 
on rendering to Caesar the things of Caesar. Certainly 
the Nazis whether attaching importance to these texts or 
not have often been ready to admit Christ’s spiritual 
kingship, understanding by spiritual something which is 
completely beyond this world in time as well as in its 
nature. For them Christ’s kingship only begins to func 
tion after the death of his subjects. 

Against this we have to assert the truth that Christ's 
kingship is exercised both in this world and the next, that 
although it is spiritual in its nature and origin it extends 
itself to all creatures and to all aspects of life, it is supreme 
and unrestricted. Nevertheless there can never be any 
conflict between the claims of Christ the King and the jus 
claims of human rulers. 


‘Non eripit mortalia 
Qui regna dat caelestia.’ 


‘ He who gives heavenly kingdoms does not tear down the 
kingdoms of this world.’ His supernatural claims presup- 
pose the natural order of things, including organised States 
established for the welfare of the peoples, for grace does 
not destroy nature but elevates and transforms it, 
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‘In the beginning was the Word.’ God the Son is be- 
fore all human kingdoms and without question above 
them all by reason of his Divinity. But when we speak 
of Christ’s kingship we are thinking of him as man and 
of the supremacy he possesses by reason of the Incarnation 
and the Redemption. 

As man he is above all creatures, even the angels, be- 
cause of the close union of his human nature with the 
Divine. And because of this intimacy he possesses in his 
humanity the fullness of Divine Grace, which cannot but 
be communicated first of all and to the highest degree to 
that created reality which is nearest to the Divine. These 
are deep mysteries and human language can only attempt 
to outline an interpretation of the truths which Faith 
dearly presents to our minds. He is * made so much bet- 
ter than the angels as he hath inherited a more excellent 
name than they’ (Hebrews i, 3). ‘He is before all and 
by him all things consist... In him, it hath well pleased 
the Father, that all fullness should dwell’ (Colossians i, 
17, 19). By his sufferings and death he may be said also 
to have acquired the right of kingship over us. For his 
humiliation he merited this exaltation. Over and over 
again this truth is insisted upon in the New Testament, 
but nowhere more convincingly or more beautifully than 
in the well-known passage of the epistle to. the Philip- 
pians (ii, 8-9). ‘He humbled himself, becoming obedient 
unto death, even to the death of the cross. For which 
cause God also hath exalted him, and hath given him a 
name that is above all names.’ 

Christ’s dominion (probably the nearest English equi- 
valent of 7 BaovAcia in John xvili, 36) extends over all time, 
to all men and groups of men and to every aspect of human 
life. It is genuinely totalitarian. 

It is in the first place spiritual. Grace is a spiritual 
thing and God who endowed his Son with this kingship 
isa spirit. Its purpose is to direct the human soul (which 
is also spiritual) to the attainment of an eternal and 

rimarily spiritual life. But since all temporal activity 
is to be subordinated to the spiritual, Christ’s dominion 
must also be extended to the temporal aspect of our lives. 
In fact, every act of ours which is properly human, that 
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is, performed with a realisation of its significance and with 
the consent of the will, is either a hindrance to salvation 
or of positive value to that end, for it cannot fail either 
to correspond with God’s law or to infringe it. And he 
to whom all things are subjected at the command of God 
the Father (‘ He hath subjected all things under his feet; 
Ephesians i, 22) is also the guardian of God’s law, divine 
and natural, as well as a legislator in his own right. Every 
act we perform is therefore a service or a disservice to 
Christ and we vindicate his kingship even by suffering 
the penalties of disobedience, by grudgingly observing the 
precepts of the law as well as by deliberately accepting his 
dominion over all our acts. Obviously the last is the most 
pleasing to him, but it requires the habitual recognition 
of his supreme royal claims, which may be secured, for in. 
stance, by the regular morning offering. 

Put in that form it might seem that Christ’s kingshi 
is essentially a matter of private devotion, but the impl:- 
cations of the above go much further. If all aspects of 
life are subject to his authority, then political life also 
must ‘be subject to his benign influence. In the concrete, 
the politician, no less than other human beings, must or- 
der all his acts, both public and private, according to the 
laws which Christ the King imposes. He may not have 
heard of Christ, still less of his kingship, but he is still 
bound to serve him by bringing to bear upon politics those 
principles of the natural law which he cannot fail to re. 
cognise and of which Christ is the divinely appointed 
guardian. As political totalitarianism wrongly lays claim 
to man even in his supernatural life, so supernatural totali- 
tarianism justly requires the subordination of political life 
to its ends. 

Christ’s kingship extends not only to all aspects of the 
individual’s life, but also to every human creature. ‘All 
men, whether individually or collectively, are under the 
dominion of Christ,’ says Pope Pius XI in the encyclical 
Quas Primas. All things are subject to him and all men 
belong to him who chose to take on himself their nature 
and to pay the price of their sins; we cannot reject his 
kingship; whether we recognise his visible Church or not, 
we are all entirely and completely his. Differences arise 
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SUPERNATURAL TOTALITARIANISM 519 
only in the mode in which he exercises his dominion. To 
those who do not accept or do not know the teaching and 
the laws of the Catholic Church he makes known ‘his 
daims by the light of their reason, by the promptings of 
his grace or by any human instrument he chooses to 
elevate to this task of communicating the divine com- 
mands. Similarly, he makes known something of the re- 
wards and sanctions attached to his laws. It is also, of 
course, a part of the task of his Church, besides preaching 
his doctrines to those who are ignorant of them, to make 
known his claims as King and to secure their fulfilment; 
the missionary activity of the Church consists essentially 
in the spreading of Christ’s Kingdom. 

Within the Church Christ can be seen exercising his 
authority in a fashion more like that of the kings of this 
world, namely through a hierarchy of officials acting in his 
name but always reserving to himself the power of direct 
approach to his subjects. It is obvious that these officers 

resent no hindrance to the direct communication of 
Christ with the individual soul, for simultaneously with 
his activity as a ruler his sanctifying power is exercised. 
His priests dispense the Sacraments, but it is he who is 
their author (‘ Not Paul, nor Apollo ’), and he who dwells 
in the sanctified soul. ‘If any one love me, he will keep 
my word, and we will make our abode with him’; we are, 
moreover, assured of the most intimate union with him 
because of our membership of the Mystical Body. Our 
King is always accessible, always ready to listen to the peti- 
tions of his subjects. 

The functions of his officials could scarcely be more 
clearly or succinctly described than in the words of Pére 
Héris: 


Le pape et les évéques sont les mandataires du Christ, 
les lieutenants de sa royauté spirituelle. Ils ont mission 
Wexpliciter au monde, d’dge en age, Vidéal commun quwil 
faut poursuivre, les lois et les préceptes selon lesquels il 
est possible d’y parvenir, de régler la distribution des biens 
spirituels, de porter les sanctions qu'un tel gouvernement 
comporte, de mener enfin la lutte, a lexemple du Christ, 
contre les puissances du mal. 
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“The Pope and the Bishops are the mandatories 9 
Christ, the Lieutenants of his spiritual kingship. The 
have the mission of expounding to the world, from age t 
age, the common ideal that must be followed, the laws an¢ 
precepts according to which it is possible to attain to it 
to regulate the distribution of spiritual benefits, to i 
the sanctions that such a government implies, and finally 
after the example of Christ to lead the struggle againg 
the forces of evil." 

These powers they exercise over individual member 
of the Church, but they are also called upon often to a. 
sert Christ’s claims against those groups and organisations, 
large or small, which try to deprive him of his kingly 
rights. For men are subject to Christ both as individual 
and as groups, ‘ individually or collectively,’ as Pius XI 
wrote. The frequent and continuous conflicts between 
Church and State are precisely due to the fact that the 
largest and most highly organised groups have failed to 
appreciate his kingship or the Church’s mission to defend 
his claims. Yet if he had chosen he could have exercised 
also the powers of a temporal ruler over the kingdoms of 
this world. He reminded Pilate that the latter would 
have no power over him unless it had been given him by 
God, and speaking of himself he said: ‘All power is given 
to me in heaven and in earth’ (Matthew xxviii, 18). 
Nevertheless, he abstained from exercising dominion over 
temporal kingdoms, having the nobler task of leading men 
to eternal life... ‘ Judiciarium potestatem exercere no- 
luit super res temporales, qui venerat homines ad divina 
transferre’ (Summa Theologica, Pars. III, Q. 59, a.45 ad 
Ium.). Noluit is the key word, he did not will to do this. 
There can be no question of his right over temporal king- 
doms, and Pius XI plainly asserts: ‘It would be a grave 
error to say that Christ has no authority whatever in civil 
affairs.’ 

Finally, Christ’s kingship extends over all time as well 
as to all men and all aspects of human life. At all times 


*St. Thomas d’Aquin. Somme Théologique: Le Verbe In- 
carné, Tome deuxiéme, p. 369, published by Desclee, Editions 
de la Revue des Jeunes, 
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it has been necessary and it will continue to be necessary 
to govern, and lead his weak, ignorant and erring subjects. 
If we cannot do without orderly government and organ- 
ised States to regulate temporal affairs, still less can we 
order ourselves towards supernatural ends without the 
idance of our King and the institutions he has estab- 
lished to execute his power. At the moment we need his 
help most of all to bring us back to the ways of peace, 
for it is the task of a King to keep order and harmony 
amongst his subjects, and the very reason why we are now 
involved in war is that we have been disloyal to our King. 
It is no reflection on the justice of our cause to say that 
we in England have been disloyal to Christ, and none are 
free from guilt. It might seem, too, that the tragedy of 
France is partly due to the dethronement of Christ by the 
actions of successive governments in that country and the 
flood of secularism which arose from the Revolution, but 
we can also be certain that, apart from any military suc- 
cess we gain over them, the totalitarian States against 
which we are fighting will pay the penalty for their exclu- 
sion of Christ and their contemptuous rejection of his 
daims. When, however, the conflict ceases there will still 
be no permanent peace unless both victors and vanquished 
turn to their common and supreme ruler, the Prince of 
Peace, acknowledge their faults and ask for his guidance. 
We may look forward to that day and even be confi- 
dent that we shall thus turn to him, but we must allow 
for the continuance of some tension as long as sin remains. 
Only at the end of time will Christ’s kingdom be firmly 
and finally established, to be restored to the Father by 
whom it was bestowed. ‘Afterwards the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God and the 
Father, when he shall have brought to naught all princi- 
pality and power and virtue’ (I Corinthians xv, 24). 


EDWARD QUINN. 
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THE CORPORATE STATE 


Tue value of any particular form of government is rek. 
tive and not absolute. It will depend primarily on th 
ability and integrity of those in authority, and secondaril 
on the nature of the country and its people, and of neigh, 
bouring nations. Yet behind governments of whateye 
type there must be right ethical standards, or else gover. 
ment itself will become an evil rather than a good. Thus 
to condemn monarchy, oligarchy or democracy as evil per 
se is unintelligent, whereas to condemn a_particula 
monarchy or type of monarchy may be justifiable on ethi. 
cal grounds. In Christendom the Catholic Church is the 
arbiter of morals, but it is not political except in so fa 
as to have the right to condemn bad morals in the political 
conduct of a Government or false standards expressed in 
its constitution. In other respects government is not sus 
ceptible to the Church’s control. “Chus when the Chur 
condemned Communism, the reason was partly that Com 
munism is not merely a form of government, but is alw 
a false interpretation of life, and partly that, qua formd 
government, it accepts totalitarianism, which is contray 
to Catholic ethics. 

What then of the Corporate State? Is it a form of gov 
ernment in the sense that, for instance, monarchy is? N 
quite. It is rather a conditioning quality of government 
just as is also totalitarianism. But the two are utterly dit 
ferent: Corporatism is from an ethical point of view nev 
tral, whereas Totalitarianism, as we have seen, conflias 
with ethical principles. This difference is well brought 
out by Dr. Salazar, the creator of Corporate Portugal, whe 
he condemns the Totalitarian State in these words: ‘ The 
State which would subordinate all without exception- 
its morality, its law, its politics, its economy—to the ida 
of nation or of race as represented by itself would cont 
forward as an omnipotent being, a beginning and end it 
itself, to which all existences, both individual and colle 
tive, must be subjected, and would give rise to a wor 
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THE CORPORATE STATE 523 
form of absolutism than that to which the Liberal régimes 
succeeded. Such a State would be essentially pagan, of its 
nature incompatible with the spirit of our Christian civi- 
lisation.’ So, though corporatism and totalitarianism are 
both of them conditioning qualities of government, and 
thus in the province of moral authority, that is the only 
feature that they have in common. ‘This truth needs em- 
hasis, because at the present time there is an idea cur- 
rent that what is corporative must necessarily be totali- 
tarian and, in consequence, unethical. Let us consider 
some examples. 

In Europe to-day there are three avowedly totalitarian 
States, though differing in the degree in which their totali- 
tarianism is expressed in practice. ‘These three states are 
Soviet Russia, National Socialist Germany and Fascist 
Italy, and in each of them the final arbiter of morals, as 
of everything else, is the State. Countries whose govern- 
ments are conducted on corporative lines are Italy, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Unoccupied France. The Austria of 
Dollfuss and Schuschnigg was also a corporate state, and 
there are tendencies towards corporatism in Eire and Swit- 
zerland. Here, as in the totalitarian states, there are im- 
portant differences of organisation, but all of them, so far 
as their corporative nature is concerned, are similar in 
theory. This theory (from the point of view of the State) 
may be outlined as follows: a State Council (which may 
be advisory only or may be endowed with executive 
powers) is forined of representatives elected by ‘ corpora- 
tions,’ or members of the same trade, profession or category 
of production. ‘These corporations, which between them 
control all branches of activity and act as intermediaries 
between the various branches, may themselves be made up 
of representatives of syndicates, that is, more highly differ- 
entiated bodies elected on the same principle. It is natural 
in such a State to regard the family as the prototype of 
the system as well as the original cell from which the larger 
associations spring. 

From this description of the Corporate State it will be 
dear that there is nothing totalitarian in its make-up. Its 
differentiation from other types of government consists in 
the form of representation which it adopts—namely, func- 
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tional instead of regional. This is, no doubt, to produce, 
distinctive quality in the life of a nation, but, so far x 
the liberty of individual citizens is concerned, corporatisn 
is by its nature as free from restrictions as any other de. 
mocratic form. 

It is thus surprising that in the minds of many observer 
there has been confusion between corporate and total 
tarian states. ‘There are several reasons for this miscon. 
ception. First among them is the fact that Fascist Italy, 
which was the first country to organise itself on corpora 
tive lines, has been defined by its creator as totalitarian, 
What exactly Signor Mussolini meant by this epithet when 
he used it as applying to Fascism is doubtful; but it ap. 
pears certain that international events that have occurred 
since he wrote his explanatory article have tended to ac 
centuate the totalitarian note in his régime. It should 
also be remembered that his corporative organisation had 
nothing to do with this element of Fascism. A second 
reason for confusion may probably be found in a factor 
common to all corporate states that exist or have existed 
in the immediate past: the executive authority in all of 
them has been committed to a single man, and there is 
an idea current that monarchy implies a totalitarian con. 
ception of government. ‘That this is far from being true 
may be easily established by reference to the monarchs of 
history (it would be absurd, for instance, to suggest that 
the authoritarian rule of a Henry IIL or a Louis XIV car 
ried with it the right to interfere with individual con 
science), but liberalistic theories of the last two centuries 
have helped to implant this error as regards monarchy in 
men’s minds. Thirdly, in tie widespread decay of dog 
matic religion outside the Catholic Church, it has been 
found necessary to find a substitute for Divine authority in 
human authority. This human authority has been te 
garded as either diffused, as in the liberalistic laissez-faire 
forms of government, or concentrated, as in the étatisme of 
authoritarian régimes. The former pretends to a mini 
mum of authority outside the individual, who is deemed 
self-sufficient; the latter assumes to itself the province of 
divine as well as human authority. Thus a man without 
faith in God takes it for granted that all authoritariai 
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THE CORPORATE STATE 525 
states, and especially those controlled by one man, are tota- 
litarian. Even Mr. Michael Derrick in his admirable 
book, The Portugal of Salazar, seems to make as his sole 
distinction between the Italian and Portuguese models of 
the Corporate State that between.a corporatisme d’état and 
acorporatisme d’association; but, though this is a true and 
necessary distinction, it is not the most fundamental one. 
The ultimate cleavage between Mussolini’s and Salazar’s 
conception of the Corporate State is that the former places 
the State above the Church, whereas the latter bases his 
theory of the State upon obedience to the divine law. The 
ene is a believer; the other is not. When Louis XIV said 
‘L’état est moi’ he did not pronounce himself in favour 
of totalitarianism, for the good reason that he would not 
have denied the over-riding authority of divine law in 
faith and morals. The State which he identified with him- 
self was not divine. 

The Corporate State, then, is from the point of view of 
the Church neutral. But in a political sense it is nothing 
of the kind. It is a highly specialised and—in this twen- 
tieth century—a revolutionary innovation. ‘To a man ac- 
customed to the guilds of the Middle Ages it would have 
seemed natural enough. He would have noted with sur- 
prised interest the multiplication of productive categories 
which differentiate the work of men to-day, and he would 
perhaps have wondered at the elaboration of their inter- 
connection and the efficiency of their organisation as or- 
gans of state administration; but on the whole he would 
have understood and approved. On the other hand, to 
the man imbued with nineteenth century parliamentarian- 
im, universal suffrage, regional constituencies, the con- 
flict of capital and labour, etc., the thing is new—and on 
that account perhaps often suspect. A change over to cor- 
poratism would jerk him out of the ruts to which he has 
become accustomed. It would affect all sorts of habits— 
not least the habit of combining a maximum of irrespon- 
sibility with the illusion of taking part in government and 
with opportunities of unrestrained criticism. 

Corporatism without doubt saddles men with responsi- 
bility, and a responsibility for the conduct of those things 
in which they have trained knowledge. ‘That, perhaps, 
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is its most valuable feature in a world where the whole 
trend of things is to make the many dependent upon the 
few. As things are, a man’s vote (and where he has no 
vote he is politically impotent) has no connection what. 
ever with anything for which his experience or his abili 
has fitted him. It is recorded for a parliamentary candi. 
date of whom he knows little or nothing, and for policies 
his understanding of which is derived solely from his 

wer to absorb the ignorant or biased propaganda of his 
avourite newspaper. Corporatism alters all this in the 
internal politics of a nation. Every citizen has an informed 
interest and suitable share in the administration of things 
which concern ‘him most closely; and on this very account 
soon finds himself in a better position to form a judgment 
upon less immediate matters. By his work he becomes a 
real—even if small—factor in the government of his 
country. 

It is true of corporatism, as of all other political forma. 
tions, that there is no royal road to perfection. Corporate 
States may pursue wrong ideals just as other types of gov- 
ernment have pursued them in the past, and the preroga- 
tives of man must be guarded just as jealously here as else. 
where: the primacy of spiritual things, the sacredness of 
the family, the right to private property and the limita- 
tions of its use, continuous vigilance in the protection of 
the weak, and control of the flagrant misuse of power are 
of the essence of right government which no State pattern 
can afford to dispense with, and which none of itself can 
ensure. But in the senescence of parliaments, the corrupt 
standardisation of bureaucracies, and the arrogance of des- 
pots the Corporate State offers invigorating possibilities. 
Within the outlines of its structure—especially if that 
structure springs from the initiative of the people—there 
is scope for far-reaching improvements in the lot of nations. 
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CATHOLICISM AND THE NEW 
ORDER IN ITALY 


Tue diplomacy of the Vatican is justly admired for its 
pliability and far-sightedness. “The Church has always 
approached political difficulties in the certainty that she 
would outlive them, and that nieanwhile her own interests 
—which are the interests of humanity—are bound up with 
the preservation of peace. In this outlook she has been 
confirmed by the willingness of most secular rulers to con- 
cede at least the appearance of spiritual freedom. Politics 
and religion have generally been regarded as separate or 
at the most complementary spheres of human activity, 
each with rights not always defined—or even, it may be, 
definable—but rarely consistently violated. It could be ar- 
gued that this separation of functions represents an illogi- 
cal compromise, a denial of the unity which underlies 
human nature in its various actions. But, even in our 
own century, it still worked. It worked because it corre- 
sponded to the realities of an admittedly imperfect world. 
It worked, in particular, because the State, while defend- 
ing what it regarded as its rights, was prepared to recog- 
nise the position of the Church as guardian of the spiritual 
interests of those who accepted her teaching; so that the 
Church, by maintaining in political affairs a strict impar- 
tiality, might hope to pursue in relative freedom her essen- 
tial vocation. It was upon assumptions of this kind, and 
not upon any belief that the situation so defined was in 
itself either logical or perfect, that the Vatican based its 
political action upon the diplomatic instrument generally 
known as the Concordat. 

The arrival of the New Order threatens to change all 
this. The demands it makes upon the individual are ex- 
clusive, totalitarian. Mussolini has summed them up 
tersely enough in the phrase, * Everything within the State, 
nothing outside the State, nothing against the State ’ (Octo- 
ber 28th, 1925). The formula is deduced with perfect 
coherence from a philosophy with which Christianity has 
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no possible point of contact. Starting from the conception 
that thought only becomes conscious of itself in the action 
within which its possibilities are wholly contained, Fascism 
can conceive no permanent goal towards which temporal 
activity is consistently directed. In the absence of such 
a goal, it can only avoid an absolute enslavement to 
material circumstance by stressing the creative Capacity of 
the human will.t| Mussolini, in fact, condemns as ‘ nega. 
tive’ all doctrines ‘ which place the centre of life outside 
man’ who ought rather with his free will ‘to create the 
world for himself’ in accordance with his own impulses, 
To the threat of anarchy logically implied in such a philo- 
sophy the Fascists, in turn, attempt to reply by calling for 
an absolute subjection of the individual to the collective 
will. Limited by definition to clarifying action under- 
taken in accordance with the will, whose decision logically 
and temporally precedes it, thought can only transcend 
personal egoism in a kind of false ‘ spirituality ’"—for the 
Fascists, obeying instinctive necessities which have no pro- 
per place in the postulates of their philosophy, have their 
own ‘mysticism,* and make great play with the word 
* spiritual ’—by allowing itself to be absorbed in the ends 
proposed by the State. The State, conceived as will to 
exist and conquer, becomes the goal of all personal acti- 
vity. As Gentile puts it, ‘the value of the individual is 
precisely that of the State in the foundation and develop- 
ment of which he participates; and, in failing to find the 
State, he fails to find himself’ (Essay on ‘ Liberty and 
Liberalism,’ 1928). Fascism, in other words, whilst claim- 
ing to offer a ‘spiritual’ conception of life, refuses to ad- 
mit that man has an end other than the society to which 
it attributes a kind of superior, impersonal value. By 
this refusal which it shares with all other systems that de- 


* Fascism is, from this point of view, an illogical reply to the 
logical doctrines of Marx. 

? There exists in Milan a School of Fascist Mysticism which 
receives much attention from the authorities. The precise con- 
tents of this ‘ mysticism ’ are not easy to slefine; they appear to 
be exhausted in the injunction to ‘ Believe, Fight, Obey,’ and 
in fanatical devotion to the Duce. 
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rive from modern materialism, it comes directly into con- 
flict with any consistent belief either in God or in the 
ultimate value of the individual; for the only conceivable 
‘end’ of the Fascist State, in the absence of any adequate 
conception of spiritual reality, is material success. Reli- 
gious belief, indeed, and the freedom which it implies 
within the limits of objective law, are the only sufficient 
guarantees of the human personality against totalitarian- 
ism. ‘The Church, which fully realises the issues often 
dimly grasped by the defenders of ‘democracy,’ is the 
natural champion of both. Holding that the destiny of 
man is personal and eternal, she is bound to maintain her 
claim to direct him freely in the things that concern his 
spiritual health; the Fascist State, on the other hand, be- 
lieving that human nature is completely expressed in its 
temporal relationships, regards personal freedom as an il- 
lusion and its own authority as unlimited. No compro- 
mise between principles and ends so mutually exclusive 
can have more than accidental validity. 

The practical implications of the Fascist position are 
most apparent in the Italian conception of education. In- 
sisting that human and political consciousness are synony- 
mous, the Fascist affirms that all education is essentially 
political. The rights of the individual, formerly ‘safe- 
guarded by the family and the Church, become purely sub- 
sidiary to those of the State. A man is educated to fulfil 
definite functions in an ordered society whose claims upon 
him are absolute because its ends are sufficient. The 
opening declaration of the Italian educational Charter of 
1939 puts the matter bp clearly: ‘In the moral, political, 
and economic unity of the Italian nation, which 1s wholly 
realised in the Fascist State, the School, as the fundamental 
basis of solidarity among all the social forces from the 
family to the Corporation and to the Party, forms the 
human and political consciousness of the new generation.’ 
Italian practice follows simply enough from this declara- 
tion. Fascism sees in education simply one aspect of the 
process by which the individual is absorbed into the State. 
It owes its peculiar importance to the fact that youth is 
eminently pliable, suitable to be fitted into the mould for 
which authority has designed it. But the mould is in- 
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tended to cover the whole of life. Since ‘ the moral, poli- 
tical, and economic unity’ of the nation is ‘ wholly real. 
ised ’ in the Fascist State, each step in a man’s development 
is simultaneously a further incorporation into the Party 
and a preparation for any task which the Party, at the pro. 
per time, may designate. To make this incorporation com- 
plete and unreserved is the task of the Fascist School. That 
is why Party and lecture-room are so noticeably connected 
in Italy. Every university student is automatically a mem- 
ber of the G.U.F. (Group of University Fascists); every 
schoolbcy has received a thorough grounding in military 
matters. ‘Libro e moschetto’ (Book and Musket), the 
motto given to the Fascist student as soon as he attains to 
the use of reason, may be taken to symbolise the subordina- 
tion of thought to action, of cultural interests to political 
uniformity in Italian life. 

It is well known that the Church has found this system 
of education difficult to work with. The Encyclical Non 
Abbiamo Bisogno is only the most concrete expression of 
an endless process of barely concealed attrition. The mo. 
tives which inspired it are not hard to discover. They 
are implicit in statements made by Mussolini with this 
very problem in mind: ‘In the field of education we are 
inexorable. Teaching must be in our hands. These 
children must indeed be instructed in our religious faith, 
but we need to integrate this instruction, to give these 
young people the sense of- virility, power, conquest’ 
(May 13th, 1929). And again, sixteen days later: * The 
Fascist State fully affirms its ethical character; it is Catho- 
lic, but it is Fascist, indeed above all exclusively, essen- 
tially Fascist’ (May 29th, 1929). Catholic writers in Eng- 
land tend to underestimate the consistency of Mussolini's 
purposes. His concessions to Catholicis in these utter- 
ances imply a recognition of existing fact; they do not im- 
ply any modification of fundamental principle. Character 
is formed, instruction is ‘ integrated’ by the Party alone. 
What counts in the speaker's mind, beneath the accom- 
modating gestures ta the Church, is the firmness with 
which he emphasises the exclusive moral competence of 
the State. That exclusiveness, in turn, follows naturally 
from the Fascist conception of a morality dominated, ac- 
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cording to its own philosophy, by the supreme ideal of 
self-assertive power. * Virility, power, conquest,’ are ideals 
whose fruits, in Italy and elsewhere, are by now only too 
familiar; ‘ exclusively, essentially Fascist’ in the inspira- 
tion which conceived them and the ends they propose, they 
are not Christian virtues. Their life, indeed, depends 
upon the destruction of Christianity in the Italian people. 
It is this reality, and not the outward signs of compromise, 
which-dominate the situation in Italy. The Fascist School 
rigidly respects the outward signs of Catholic teaching. 
Religious instruction is given by priests and the Crucifix 
appears, side by side with photographs of the Duce and the 
Royal Family, in every class-room: but outside the hours 
reserved for that instruction, outside the gestures of con- 
ventional respect, the education of youth proceeds upon 
the assumption that the State, and the State alone, ferms 
the real moral conscience of the growing generation. Un- 
til the Church, as an Italian priest once put it to me, can 
be persuaded that the preservation of her formal rights 
is more precious than the defence of the fundamental 
Christian virtues there can be no real co-operation with 
the New Order. 

There is no doubt, however, that the character of the 
Church’s mission makes her peculiarly vulnerable to this 
kind of infiltration. Against the open hostility of German 
or Russian totalitarianism, both of which infringe elemen- 
tary rights and liberties, she is fairly well armed; but in 
the case of a régime which aims at using her spiritual 
teaching simply to consolidate its own position defence is 
much more difficult. The Church, which claims no special 
competence in purely political decisions, cannot refuse to 
co-operate with any system that professes good intentions 
or even offers to recognise her minimum rights. She may 
have every reason to suspect the offer, but only events can 
show whether it has been honestly made and can be frank- 
ly accepted. It was in this spirit that Pius XI, in 1929, 
agreed to found the relations between Italy and the Vati- 
can upon the Lateran Treaty. It was a just and necessary 
attempt. The conflict between Church and State which 
had followed the achievement in 1870 of a united Italian 
kingdom was wrong in principle and—in spite of the ar- 
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guments brought forward by Liberals like Croce to prove 
that its evil consequences have been exaggerated—disas. 
trous in effect. The fact that patriotic Catholics were 
either debarred from participation in the political life of 
their country or only permitted to do so indirectly and 
by something very like a subterfuge did not contribute 
to the health of Italian democracy; whilst the position of 
the faithful, forced to abstain from that life or to accept 
it with profound reservations, laid them open to attacks 
which certainly did much to weaken the authority and jn. 
fluence of the Church. Both sides suffered. _ Italian poli. 
tical life, deprived of the only moral background that coy. 
ered every class and region, dropped into cynicism and a 
certain apathy; whilst Italian Catholicism tended at times 
to become an affair of the sanctuary inevitably divorced 
from some of the healthier elements of the national life. 
From such a clash of interests only sincere collaboration 
could save Italy; and, when it was offered, the Church 
could not properly refuse it. Yet her acceptance, as it 
turned out, helped to expose her to the dangers of the new 
age. 

For, when the necessity of the Lateran Treaty has been 
asserted, it remains true that the contracting parties speak 
a different language and look to incompatible ends. Even 
when Fascism points to the moral teaching of the Chufch, 
it does so for purposes of its own. Mussolini, the former 
anti-clerical, accepted the historical fact of the Church’s 
presence in Italy, just as he modified his original repub- 
licanism to include the symbol of national unity afforded 
by the House of Savoy. In both cases it was his oppor- 
tunism and his sense of political realities, rather than his 
convictions, which were at stake. It is difficult to destroy 
the Church, but not so difficult to make use of her. Fas- 
cism often speaks the language of Christianity, but not 
with a Christian purpose. Echoing, for example, the. 
Catholic teaching that childrea are the natural and neces- 
sary fruit of marriage, it founds its demand for !arge fami- 
lies, not upon respect for the family as the foundation of 
human liberty and the key-stune of society, but upon its 
desire to force territ»zial expansion and expand te the ut- 
most the military power of the nation. ‘The emphasis has 
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been shifted, in strict accordance with the Fascist outlook, 
from spiritual meaning to material force; and only after 
that shift has been made, after the necessity of augmenting 
physical power has become the first imperative of social 
life, is the traditional Christian conception of the family 
allowed to take its secondary place. ‘The conflict beneath’ 
the conciliatory forms that veil it, is deep and extensive. 
The question that divides Church and State in Italy is 
essentially a question of ends. ‘That is why it is so grave, 
so far-reaching, and so insoluble in terms of diplomatic 
compromise; and that is why the responsibilities of Catho- 
lics—and not in Italy alone—are so tremendous. 

Thus situated and debarred by her own nature from 
direct political action the Church can do little but wait 
and trust that the superior instincts of the Italian people, 
which it is her duty and her interest to foster, will even- 
tually reassert themselves, either by outlasting Fascism or 
by moulding it slowly to more civilised ends. In this pros- 
pect she is strengthened by the knowledge that time 1s, at 
least to some extent, on her side. Fascism is, to use its 
own favourite adjective, a dynamic movement which owns 
no reasonable basis and repudiates any definite aim. In 
it the desire to believe, divorced from any reasonable ob- 
ject of faith, attempts to impose itself violently upon the 
will as an accomplished belief.*, ‘The human will,’ said 
Mussolini in 1932, ‘does not conceive barriers in its de- 
velopment and, in the realisation, of itself, proves its own 
infinity ’ (Enciclopedia Italiana, Article on Fascism). To — 
affirm the infinity of the will in a being, whether indivi- 
dual or collective, subject to temporal and material limi- 
tations, is ultimately to affirm its nullity; the death of in- 


3Hermann Finer, in his useful amd well-documented book, 
Mussolini’s Italy, makes the serious mistake of confounding 
Fascist * voluntarism’ with the Christian conception of Faith. 
‘The word ‘‘Faith’’ proclaims all that is good and all that is 
evil in the Fascist system ... It has a Catholic ancestry ; 
from one superstition to another is not a long step.’ There is, 
of course, all the difference in the world between a system 
which, like the Fascist, deliberately opposes itself to reason, 
and one in which the intellectual faculty—man’s highest quality 
—reasonably confesses its necessary limitations, 
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dividuals and the decay of states is sufficient, in the absence. 
of a true spiritual context, to make nonsense of the claim, 
‘Volere potere’ will is to be able’) is a favourite 
Fascist motto which the present war and Mussolini’s de. 
pendence upon Hitler have sufficiently disproved. It re. 
presents an adolescent impulse in the life of a nation 
which, unless outgrown in the attainment of a maturity 
which brings with it a more reasonable foundation and a 
proper awareness of human limitations, must, sooner or 
later, exhaust itself in contact with reality. It is some. 
times true, as the Fascist says, that ‘Chi si ferma é per. 
cuto’ (‘ He who stops is lost’); but it is certain that the 
movement which cannot stop to consider where it is going 
and why is always lost. The philosophy of the Fascist 
movement is the best guarantee of its impermanence. 
In so fluid a position the conservative function of the 
Church in maintaining indispensable values may be of 
tremendous importance. The very incoherence of Fascism 
bears witness to her power. Where the Nazis have raised 
their own irrationality to the level of a consistent racial 
doctrine, Fascism is little more than a bundle of ill-de. 
fined emotions. Its roots, like those of Hitlerism, lie in 
an inverted spirituality based on actual materialism; but 
the presence in Italy for two thousand years of a coherent 
doctrine which has done more than any other single fac. 
tor to promote the unity of European culture has been suf. 
ficient to prevent the full development of these roots into 
racial totalitarianism. ‘There is in Italy a residue of un- 
assimilated hostility to Fascism which operates, at various 
levels of consciousness, in people of every class and every 
belief. Racialism (razzismo), as it is practised in modern 
Italy, is little more than a bureaucratic inspiration which 
has never penetrated into the national character. I re- 
member an Italian lecturer at a German university, a con- 
vinced and even vehement Fascist, telling me in 1939 that 
Mussolini’s claims to Nice and Tunis were fully justified 
but that the new measures against the Jews were a ‘ dis- 
grace’ to the name of Italy.‘ Irrationalism and the ac- 


* He added that he had seen Bottai, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and had asked him, in the course of conversation, to ex- 
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companying exaltation of the will aiso meet with little re- 
sponse. People are prepared to believe that the actions 
of Fascism are just, necessary, or—perhaps most commonly 
of all—-simply astute (political cunning frequently inspires 
Jtalians with a rather provincial awe), but not that mere 
activity carries with itself a kind of mystical justification. 
‘Mistica, Fascista,’ indeed, is about the flattest of all the 
Fascist devices to raise Italian morale to the desired pitch 
of exaltation; the Italian may be, and often is, indifferent 
to his duties as a Christian, but he knows that genuine 
‘mysticism’ is invariably connected with religious disci- 
pline, and he is not likely to fall for the word where he 
is not moved by the reality. "These are important charac- 
teristics upon which the Church may, for the moment, 
fairly count in her delaying action against Fascism. The 
real problem is whether a mere delaying action meets the 
urgency of the case or whether the new spirit which Mus- 
solini, through his unquestioned control of education and 
publicity, is instilling into Italian youth has not already 
begun to transform the outlook of the whole people. 

In estimating this possibility there is one common line 
of reasoning, not infrequently followed by English Catho- 
lics, which needs to be treated with caution. This is cov- 
cred by the sweeping and dangerous assertion that Italy 
is, after all, ‘a Catholic country.’ Since Mussolini en- 
tered the war in June, 1940, this statement has not been 
so popular among Catholic publicists, although it has oc- 
casionally been revived on behalf of Marshal Pétain, and 
arecent writer in The Tablet has hinted at a number of 
precarious deductions from the half-truth that the Italian 
character is fundamentally ‘ unsuited to totalitarianism.’ 
Opinions of this kind rest upon a misconception of the 
place at present occupied by the Church in the modern 
world. ‘There are, in modern society, no Catholic coun- 
tries; there is only an international Catholic society enjoy- 
ing various degrees of tolerance in a world dominated by 
strictly secular principles. The number of practising 


plain them. Bottai had replied that the reasons for the measures 
were quite unknown to him and would only say that they had 
been issued ‘ from above.’ 
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Catholics among the educated classes of Italy would 
found, I believe, to be astonishingly small, whilst the num, 
ber of persons professing some form of Christian belie 
in these classes is certainly less to-day than it is in England, 
Catholicism is at present, in Italy as elsewhere, a socie 
within society, whose importance is proportionate, partly 
to its numbers, but far more to the conviction and coher. 
ence with which it holds its beliefs; and that importance 
is not, in the present state of the world, immediately de. 
cisive. Under these conditions the influence of personal 
beliefs, however sincerely held, is necessarily limited, 
Marshal Pétain may seriously believe that he is leading 
France through suffering to some form of Christian re. 
birth, General Franco may be, as his supporters say he is, 
‘a Christian gentleman ’; their opinions are of limited im. 
portance as long as both, living in a world dominated by 
secularist principles of which Hitlerism is only the most 
active embodiment, feel bound either to admire or at least 
to accept their application. In the same way, the Catho. 
lic inheritance of the Italian people may serve as a brake 
upon the pagan purposes of Fascism, but cannot, until it 
is based on a full awareness of the issues at stake anda 
complete willingness to apply its principles logically and 
completely to practical issues, hope effectively to reverse 
them. 

The dangers which face the Church in Italy are empha- 
sised, in fact, as soon as we attempt to define precisely in 
what the innate ‘ Catholicism ’ of Italy consists. The pre- 
sent strength of the Church is shown, perhaps, less in the 
presence of a Christian minority conscious of its beliefs 
and responsibilities than in the cumulative effect of cen- 
turies of Catholic teaching and experience upon the char- 
acter of the people. I have already referred to this in- 
heritance in dealing with the weaknesses and inconsis- 
tencies of Fascist thought. It is an inheritance which 
transcends class and personal belief, intellectual definition 
and conscious faith, and is at once stronger and weaker 
than these things. It makes itself felt, for instance, in a 
tremendous devotion to the family which binds its mem- 
bers in the closest ties of personal aftection and makes 
almost impossible that absolute devotion to the State which 
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the Fascists so constantly demand. It is a devotion which 
has its faults. It tends, under a cloak of sentimentality, 
to stifle independence in the children and to obscure the 
sense of wider issues and duties; but it does undoubtedly, 
at its best, protect and enrich personal life. ‘The Italian, 
more perhaps than any other European, thinks and acts 
in terms of personal relationship. His morality and his 
standards of behaviour are dominated by considerations of 
ympathy and antipathy; he will do almost anything fo a 

son he really likes and---this is the corresponding weak- 
nes—against one whom he dislikes. ‘This sense of the 
personal, so to call it, is a national characteristic which 
Christianity, working especially through its sense of the 
sanctity of the family, has helped to form—though it 
would not endorse the accompanying limitations of in- 
terest and duty—but which is now, in a great measure, 
the common possession of Catholic and sceptic. It will 
certainly contribute to the downfall of Fascism. Italian 
parents will not readily accept, even in return for the 
material bribes offered by the régime in the form of free 
holidays and assistance through the Dopolavoro and the 
youth organisations, the Fascist attempt to make the for- 
mation of character almost exclusively the concern of the 
Party. No Italian, indeed, will easily be led to believe 
that the State counts for everything in his life. But—it 
isessential to add—unless these qualities are founded upon 
teligious beliefs sufficiently understood and lived to be 
consciously defended they are liable to offer little more 
than negation and indifference to any attempt to withstand 
the Fascist penetration. 

There are various reasons, social and historical, for 
doubting whether foundations for a reaction of this kind 
exist in Italy. In the first place, the classes from which 
itcould be expected are very limited. "The lower middle- 
dasses, the shop-keepers, State functionaries, and profes- 
sional men upon whom Fascism largely depends for sup- 
port, are tied to the régime by bonds of social pretension, 
false ‘ patriotism,’ and economic selfishness. ‘The attitude 
of the workers depends almost entirely upon their econo- 
mic status at any given moment. Fascism has not really 
absorbed them, but it fears them and is prepared to pay 
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to the limit—with the money of the middle-classes—to ep. 
sure their docility. They, and still more the mass of 
peasants, who form so large a proportion of the Italian 
population, have relatively little political consciousness: 
so that the Party can count upon their interests being to 
limited o impede effectively the unfolding of its national 
designs. There remains that small section of the middle. 
class—one might almost call it a survival—whose outlook 
was formed before 1922 and who can base their opposition 
to the new system of government upon traditions, spiritual, 
intellectual and political, which derive from pre-Fascis 
days. Many of them, whether Catholics or Liberals of 
the ‘ Mazzinian’ type (the distinction appears less sharp 
to-day than it did fifty years ago), do in fact regard Mus 
solini’s rule as uncivilised and degraded. They have been 
brought up, in particular, upon a respect for foreign cul: 
ture, especially French, which Fascism, with its artificial 
conception of ‘Italianita,’ is most diligently seeking to 
eradicate. ‘The modern schools, with their interminable 
round of drilling and fantastic perversions of past history, 
appal them and those who have the means often prefer 
to have their children privately educated; while member. 
ship of the Party, where it cannot be avoided, they regard 
as a senseless imposition. But the number and influence 
of these people are strictly limited. Limited, first of all, 
by the circumscription and isolation to which the Fascists, 
in their distrust of everything they represent, subject 
them; and limited still more by their share in the general 
Italian tendency to regard politics as a sphere reserved 
for the unscrupulous from which nothing but ill can rea 


* This generalisation is open to certain objections, based main- 
ly on conditions in the industrial towns of the North—Milan 
and Turin—where education is more advanced and the standard 
of living much higher; but, as a generalisation, it is true. 


° The ‘ aristocracy,’ in which some people still place a vague 
trust, suffers from a sense of its own superfluousness, whilst 
the monarchy is not, in itself, a sufficient alternative to the 
established order. The members of the former and the sup 
porters of the latter are to-day among the keenest advocates of 
the Axis policy. 
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sonably be expected. ‘Sono gli uomini tristi’ (‘Man is 
a shabby creature’) was one of Machiavelli’s favourite 
axioms which most Italians, in their estimate of political 
behaviour, are inclined to endorse. ‘The result is that the 
fascists, who deliberately extend the meaning of politics 
to cover the whole of life, are left to penetrate as they 
will into the outer defences of the spiritual life. 

The historical formation of modern Italy has contri- 
buted, in its deficiencies and disappointments, to the same 
end. It is a fact already noted that the national conscious- 
ness grew up, all through the last century, in separation 
from Catholic influences. Italian unity was achieved, on 
account of circumstances largely connected with the tem- 
poral claims of the Papacy, practically in spite of the 
Church. In no country are the difficulties which sur- 
round the relationship between spiritual and material 

wer illustrated with such complexity. Machiavelli’s ob- 
servation that the Holy See, unable to unite Italy under 
its own rule, was bound to obstruct her unification by any 
other power contains a great measure of truth. The 
Papacy, in times when Italy was directly dominated by one 
or more of the great European powers, needed temporal 
sovereignty as a guarantee of its vital independence. The 
general tendency of the nineteenth century to subdue 
spiritual ends to those of a nationalism which tended to 


create its own religion under the stress of strife and mar- - 


tyrdom can only have confirmed her in that conviction. 
For these reasons the attitude of priests like the Fran- 
ciscan Ugo Bassi, who died for the national cause in 1849, 
was not, and could not be, representative; and for these 
reasons the Holy See found itself backed, more than once, 
by political interests that were not those of the new king- 
dom. When Garibaldi entered Rome in 1870 through 
the breach at Porta Pia he was opposed by French troops, 
just as at the time of the Roman Republic, set up in 1848 
by Mazzini, it was the French general Oudinot who be- 
seiged the city in the cause of Pius IX. All this, and much 
besides, led many patriotic Italians to believe that the 
Church was irreconcilably opposed to their national exist- 
ence. It was an opinion which, even with the changing 
of the times, died hard and had lasting effects upon Italian 


im 


Italy than the popularity of the crudest type of American 
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politics. Most Italian governments from 1870 onward; 
were largely concerned to assert their independence of the 
Church; some of them pushed their anti-clericalism tg 
greater lengths and tried to interfere in purely spiritual 
matters. ‘The position of Catholics in Italy, thus cond). 
tioned, became in a measure confessional, almost sectarian, 
and the development of the kingdom, always uneasily 
aware of the presence of the Church, proceeded largely 
upon independent lines. Few factors have contributed 
more strongly to that sense of spiritual division and moral 
weakness which have always vitiated Italian democracy and 
prepared the ground for the advent of Fascism. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the susceptibility, 
largely fostered by these circumstances, of the bulk of the 
Italian bourgeoisie to materialist and positivist prejudices, 
Positivism dominated Italian thought in the later years of 
the nineteenth century and has retained, in spite of the 
partial idealistic reaction led by Croce and Gentile, a great 
deal of its influence. Dead as a philosophic system, it 
lives as an influence penetrating every corner of the 
middle-class outlook in Italy. Nothing wil) impress the 
mind of the average half-educated Italian as much as a 
strictly ‘ scientific,’ mechanistic demonstration. ‘The ter- 
minology of science, without more than a smattering of 
its content, is enough to evoke his assent and enthusiasm. 
The medical advertisements so prominent in the Press, 
combining crude illustrations with a quantity of ‘ scien- 
tific’ jargon to promote the sale of more than dubious 
remedies, are sufficient evidence of this weakness. The 
permanent effects of the positivistic turn of mind in Italy 
are not a little depressing. They make for an extreme and 
narrow materialism in practical affairs, for a widespread 
conviction that success is everything, and that success is 
measured in terms of ostentatious wealth and visible social 
standing. 

That is one side of the picture, but there is also another. 
The sentimental side of human nature, for which this 
materialism does not provide, and which is particularly 
strong in the Italian character, tends to assert itself in gross 
and exaggerated forms. Nothing is more noticeable in 
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flm and the least genuine forms of international music 
and literature. ‘The positivistic turn of mind, far from 
discouraging sentiment of this type, makes true discrimina- 
tion impossible by failing to provide for the values upon 
which it necessarily depends. Many foreigners are rather 
ingenuously surprised to discover that Italy, traditionally 
the home of artistic appreciation, is also the home of re- 
markable vulgarity. ‘Ihe Fascists, who are fond of regard- 
ing themselves as leaders of a reaction against everything 
bourgeois and materialistic, actually combine both charac- 
teristics, gross materialism and a crude sentimentality, in 
their own persons. The mind of a gerarca (as a leading 
Fascist is called), far from being fixed upon the visions of 
power which move Mussolini and which he has imparted 
io some of the young men who have grown up under his 
influence, generally measures his success in terms of the 
three great advantages which his position almost infallibly 
brings him—a sumptuous palazzo to live in, a large car 
(ideally of American make) to show himself in, and a mis- 
tress. Perhaps, with his vision and his energies almost 
entirely limited to the acquisition of these advantages, he 
is less dangerous than the Nazi who really shares the fana- 
ticsm of his Fihrer; for the perversion of values is no- 
where so dangerous as when it affects most directly the 
realities of the spirit. But, admitting this, his is not an 
outlook with which the Church can genuinely come to 
terms. 

The isolation of Catholicism and the power of material- 
ism are two of the most prominent factors which obstruct 
the Church in her mission in modern Italy. But the most 
direct obstacle is, after all, the universal presence of Fas- 
cism. The Fascists are able to dominate Italian life by 
ties of interest which make it almost impossible to live 
outside the system. Security, so important in modern in- 
dustrial life, depends upon possession of the Party mem- 
bership card (the tessera). In a country with a universal, 
if not always efficient, system of government spying, posses- 
sion of it is a precarious matter. It can be taken away 
for almost anything: for listening to the foreign Radio, 
for a careless word in a café, for omitting to wear the Party 
badge in the streets, or simply on account of the personal 
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jealousy of a superior. Once you have lost it, any form of 
employment in government-controlled organisations js 
closed to you; and, in Italy, where there is an enormoy 
class of State officials to direct a tremendous and ever-ey. 
panding bureaucracy, where education and the professions 
as well as industrial labour are under the eye of the Party, 
everything is State-controlled. ‘Yo fight against this chain 
which binds the individual at every turn in absolute de. 
pendence upon the Party requires more even than great 
courage; it requires the means to save one from the disas. 
trous practical consequences of asserted freedom. Most in. 
sidious of all, working beyond these evident bonds and 
conditioning the individual to submission, is the govern. 
ment’s control of news and propaganda. Insidious, be. 
cause it takes charge of the six-year-old Balilla at the first 
moment of his development, before he is conscious of the 
power of free choice, and never leaves him thereafter: be. 
cause it controls all information before it reaches him and 
presents him continuously with a coherent if false picture 
of the world from which only the educated person can 
really be expected to escape. 

To break this pre-determined chain is the greatest task 
of the Church at the present moment. Merely to stress 
the necessity of the ‘rule of law’ in human society is not 
sufficient. It is a phrase which may mean anything and 
often means nothing. The greatest problem of ‘our age 
is probably a problem of education. Men must, under 
modern conditions, be educated; and if they are not well 
educated to play an intelligent and conscious part in the 
shaping of society, they will be badly educated to assist 
passively in the perversion of it. Hence the importance 
of freedom. ‘The law must guarantee man’s freedom of 
spiritual choice, because it was given him by God; and 
totalitarianism is essentially an enemy of that freedom as 
the system vaguely called ‘ democracy,’ for all its evident 
faults, is not. The Church can continue to exist under 
the one; under the continued. power of the other she must 
eventually, in the human order of things, wither. That 
is one reason, and not the least important, why that power 
will not last. 

D. A. ‘TRAVERSI. 
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WAR LITERATURE IV 


The disasters of 1940, followed by the aerial bombard- 
ments of the ensuing winter, have caused various political 
writers to review unfavourably the whole course of the 
foreign policy which has led us not only into this war, but 
into the last as well. It is extremely important to ascertain 
how far this disapproval is justified, and how far it is a 
kind of ‘ hate-full thinking.’ 

Mr. Algernon Cecil has produced a long essay called 
Facing the Facts in Foreign Policy, an essay written with 
all his usual cultured and seductive cogency. Reviewing 
the course of our foreign policy from the time of Wolsey 
onward, he discovers the root principles of it to ‘be those 
enunciated by Lord Clarendon, Foreign Secretary in 1852. 
These main principles are, first: that Great Britain should 
not adopt ‘an advanced, and therefore an isolated posi- 
tion, in regard to European controversies ’; and, secondly, 
that she should never permit any other powers to ‘claim 
to be at least joint interpreters’ of her obligations. Britain 
should always be able to hold the balance of power in 
Europe, uncommitted in advance to any party; and on 
these grounds Britain’s share in the Entente, and her 1939 
Guarantee to Poland, are roundly condemned. 

There are several incidental criticisms to be made of 
Mr. Cecil. He is less than intelligent in his criticism of 
Mr. Churchill on p. 58; less than accurate and less than 
worthy in the stricture on Mr. Chamberlain on p. 91. He 
daims that, if Nazi Germany were to be resisted, she 
should have been resisted, not on the Polish border, but 
in the Ukraine or on the Dardanelles, where we are, more 
or less, forced to resist her now. But it is now 1941, not 
1939. What would be our position to-day if Germany 
had reached the Dardanelles two full years ago? Through- 
out an essay directed to encouraging British isolationism 
Mr. Cecil ignores the peculiar problem set by the nature 
of Nazi Germany, its subversiveness of all political society; 
and the constant bias of German policy since the accession 
of William IL towards making the survival of the British 
Empire impossble. 

This brings us to the basic criticism of the ‘ Clarendon 
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attitude’ towards Foreign Policy. It dates from exactly 
that period when Great Britain, in the 1850's, had 
acquired a colossal lead over the rest of the world in the 
development of commerce, industry and finance. Great 
Britain, in Clarendon’s day, was unquestionably ‘ top na. 
tion,’ and her only real European rival was France. After 
Clarendon’s final departure from the Foreign Office in 
1868 the whole European scene was changed by the emer. 
gence of a nationally united Germany and Italy, one of 
which was to become more highly industrialised and or. 
ganised, and much more populous, than Great Britain her 
self. ‘These were to become, not only new states, but new 
kinds of states, employing the whole technique of the 
Machine Age, not for the benefit of the individual, but for 
the aggrandisement of the nation. Great Britain was no 
longer strong enough to balance Europe; and though Lord 
Salisbury carried on the Clarendon tradition in ‘ Splendid 
Isolation,’ it was a perilous policy; and it is surely signifi- 
cant that it was his nephew, Lord Balfour, one of the most 
far-sighted of British statesmen, who sanctioned the first 
negotiations of the Entente. Facing the facts in foreign 
policy, Balfour saw that England could contemplate a 
Europe dominated by Germany, which would be able to 
strike deadly and simultaneous blows at Dover and Suez; 
or could choose to back up all those nations willing to re. 
sist the German hegemony. ‘Those are the facts which 
Mr. Algernon Cecil has failed to face. 

As if recognising this failure, Mr. Cecil’s publisher, Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, has himself produced a review of Foreign 
Policy entitled Britain and Euiope, 1900-1940, which 
strives to set things in a more just perspective. Emphasis 
ing at the start the fundamental fact of Germany’s dynamic 
intractability, Mr. Jerrold shows that ‘German _philo- 
sophy had been preaching the fulfilment of man through 
the state . . . the worship of the state as “the manifesta- 
tion of the divine on earth,” ever since the days of Hegel.’ 
And this dynamic state was bitterly hostile to England. 
‘Was not her dislike of Great Britain too deeply rooted 
in a fundamental difference of outlook to be bridged by 
diplomacy?’ ‘The author defends the Entente with France 
by pointing out that, without it, the Schlieffen plan would, 
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long before 1914, have put Germany in possession of the 
Channel Ports, and ‘the situation of midsummer, 1940, 
would have been developed in the spring of 1906.’ He 
defends the further Russian alliance by saying that, with- 
out it, ‘by 1911 the German armies would have been in 
Paris and the whole of the Middle East would have been 
under Russian control.’ Though he criticises the mode 
of our Polish Guarantee, he envisages a course of action 
which would surely have led to war in 1939; and he says 
that ‘Herr Hitler’s actions and threats, in the autumn of 
1938 and 1939, so far outran what any society of civilised 
nations could willingly tolerate, that the restoration of 
confidence became impossible.’ This is an admirable 
book, and Mr. Jerrold’s review of British policy, home and 
foreign, since 1918, one which deserves the most careful 
consideration. 

Mr. George Glasgow has covered much the same ground 
ina book entitled Diplomacy and God. Written in a mood 
of religious exaltation, emotional depression and political 
catalepsy, it is a mass of conflicting theories and recom- 
inendations. No one could deny that our policy should 
be guided by God, as he insists; but where does that guid- 
ance lead us in solving such complex questions as that of 
India or Palestine? Mr. Cecil and Mr. Jerrold both pro- 
perly emphasise the fact that Justice is far harder to arrive 
atthan Peace. The affairs of the world are complicated. 
Mr. Glasgow ignores the complexity: and even omits the 
esentially spiritual nature of human affairs. He lays no 
proper emphasis on the fact of German aggressiveness. He 
upholds, as his main practical tenet, ‘ disarmament as the 
most important diplomatic objective to be achieved be- 
fore, not after, the settlement of territorial and other poli- 
tical problems.’ This is mere materialism. ‘The Pope’s . 
Peace Points put ‘the rules of justice and reciprocal 

uity’ before disarmament. But this does not give Mr. 

Glasgow pause. He proceeds to insinuate that the Pope’s 
courage failed him—with the result that he put the spiri- 
tual before the material! As Mr. Christopher Hollis has 

pointed out,* if Mr. Glasgow were logical he should find 


*In The Tablet, June 28th, 1941. 
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it necessary to ‘disarm people by fact, and not only in 
metaphor, to cut off their arms and legs as in G. K. Ches. 
terton’s Horrible History of Jones. But Mr. Glasgow, in 
this not very important ‘book, has failed to make so many 
distinctions, has ignored so many subtleties (he is even un- 
subtle about the submarine), that it is only necessary for 
the reader to fight his way through the intervening irrele. 
vancies to find Mr. Glasgow providing the answer to his 
own contentions. Few loyalists, however, and no Poles, 
will fail to be outraged by his description on p. 72 of this 
war as one waged merely ‘to prevent a German city from 
being incorporated in the German nation.’ 

Dr. Catherine Gavin, on the other hand, has written an 
admirable book on the Entente Cordiale, entitled Britain 
and France. Desiring to advocate no particular political 
theory, she has written an illuminating piece of history, 
which surely deserves a permanent place alongside the dip. 
lomatic writings of Mr. Harold Nicholson. She has fol- 
lowed the thread of Anglo-French relations throughout 
the whole diplomatic history of the last fifty years, and has, 
incidentally, described that history and its constructive 
personalities with balance, lucidity, humour and a stimu- 
lating asperity. Her description of the role of Edward VII 
in these matters is especially interesting. Her objective 
record cannot, however, fail to focus two sharply-defined 
facts, one political, one cultural: that German aggressive. 
ness towards Britain was the determining factor of the 
whole diplomatic situation before 1914; and that the En. 
tente Cordiale reflected a profound need for one another 
of two complementary cultures. Again and again the re. 
cord shows the menace of German armaments and German 
aggressiveness foiling the work of the Allied diplomats; 
and shows the enormous attraction of French culture for 
Great Britain, which, as some return, lent to the ephe- 
meral French Governments the support and persistence of 
its maturer, more efficient polity. 

The sad process by which France temporarily lost her 
glory and her alliance with Great Britain is related ina 
_ host of books. The late Elie J. Bois, formerly Editor of 
the Petit Parisien, has written one of the most interesting 
accounts of the débdcle in Truth on the Tragedy of France, 
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a book which suffers from weak translation and the lack 
of an index. It is a deeply depressing story, not relieved 
by the description of some of the contributory failures on 
our side in such books as The Diary of a Staff Officer or 
M. Maurois’ Why France Feli. The history of the rivalry 
of MM. Daladier and Reynaud, with the feminine influ- 
ences behind them; the defeatist leanings of Badouin, 
Pétain and Weygand, whose ‘ religious’ motives are ably 
stigmatised by Mr. Cecil; the decision to retire to Bordeaux 
rather than to Quimper; these are all sufficiently well 
known nowadays. Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s 
Chronology of Failure is an extremely useful and non- 
controversial summary, written down day by day, of the 
campaign which ended the Entente. 

But Great Britain, as Balfour saw, cannot stand alone 
against the world, and we must now reckon with the scarce- 
ly calculable results of our association, not with France, 
but with the United States. The ally bound by the most 
solemn promises has let us down; the state with no com- 
mitments to us has proved an overwhelmingly generous 
friend. Mr. Cecil and Mr. Jerrold both foresee a re- 
orientation of British policy away from Europe, with its 
chronic political unreliability and immaturity, to the 
Oceans, the Empire and the Americas, which, culturally 
immature, are none the less politically consistent. “To-day 
we rely upon them alone, apart from ourselves. How far 
we can rely on the help of the U.S.A. is usefully sum- 
marised in Mr. C. J. Hitch’s America’s Economic Strength, 
with its dictum that ‘in the long run the United States 
possess by far the greatest military potential of any na- 
tion, one which is probably equal to the combined military 
potential of the whole of Europe. In the short run it pos- 
sesses one of the weakest.’ 

We shall continue profoundly to need the ancient, criti- 
cal culture of our neighbour, France. Meanwhile, we are 
finding ourselves bound to a young polity in the epic stage 
of its development. ‘That polity has elected a President 
commensurate with so inspiring a period in its history. In 
cut-steel phrases Franklin Delano Roosevelt has _pro- 
claimed the necessity of fighting for four freedoms; free- 
dom of speech and worship, freedom from want and fear, 
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‘By winning now,’ he says, ‘we strengthen the meani 
of those freedoms. We increase the structure of mankind, 
We strengthen the dignity of human life.’ Four of the’ 
President’s speeches are printed in one of the Oxford Uni. 
versity Press America Faces the War pamphlets. They 
form essential documents for the political philosophy of 
the future. In another pamphlet Mr. James Truslow 
Adams, of a great American statesman family, has spoken 
of the new appreciation of the two English-speaking com. 
monwealths for one another, calling it An American looks 
at the British Empire. And in yet a third the author 
of the great modern American poem, one, suitably enough, 
on the epic scale, has called to his countrymen to look to 
the security of their own possessions. Coming of Central 
European stock, Mr. Stephen Vincent Benét is, in his mas- 
tery of the English tongue, an example and a vindication 
of the whole purpose of the United States. ‘The man who, 
in John Brown’s Body, has spoken with such passionate 
poetry of ‘the pure elixir, the American thing,’ has called 
in no uncertain voice to his fellow-countrymen to defend 
their own inheritance and has entitled it, appropriately 
enough, A Summons to the Free. 


BOoKs REVIEWED IN THE ARTICLE : 
Facing the Facts in Foreign Policy, Algernon Cecil. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode; 5s.) 
Britain and Europe, Douglas Jerrold. (Collins; 7s. 6d.) 
Diplomacy and God, George Glasgow. (Longmans; 7s. 64.) 
Britain and France, Catherine Gavin. (Cape; ros. 6d.) 
Truth on the Tragedy of France, Elie J. Bois. (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 7s. 6d.) 
The Diary of a Staff Officer. (Methuen; 4s.) 

Why France Fell, André Maurois. (Bodley Head; 5s.) 
America’s Economic Strength, C. J. Hitch. (Oxford University 
Press; 2s. 6d.) 
Chronology of Failure, H. F. Armstrong. (Macmillan ; ros. 6d.) 
Mr. Roosevelt Speaks; An American Looks at the British Em- 
pire, J. Truslow Adams; A Summons to the Free, S. V. 

Benét. (Oxford University Press; 4d. each.) 


Ursan Foster, O.P. 
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RICH AND POOR 


BLESSED ANGELA OF FOLIGNO (1249—1309) 


[Blessed Angela’s teaching on poverty is of particular 
interest because, unlike most of the great mediaeval mys- 
tics, she remained in the world after her conversion and 
gave up her own possessions gradually. Asa rule, she dic- 
tated in Italian, and secretaries made a Latin version at 
once; but The Way of Salvation—about half of which is 
translated here—seems to have been compiled in Italian 
by a disciple using her other works."] 


The Way of Salvation 


The sovereign good of the soul is true and perfect peace. 
Without this, no other good contents the rational soul; 
therefore all the zeal of the soul must be set on winning 
true peace within itself. And this peace cannot be had 
without perfect love of the Creator . . . Whosoever then 
desires perfect rest, let him strive to love God with all his 
heart, for in such a heart dwells God, who alone gives and 
is able to give peace. Now he who would love God per- 
fectly must strip himself utterly of the love of all creatures, 
so that he may have nothing that sets itself between him 
and God. These things between are as many as are the 
things which a man loves or can love outside of God; there- 
fore, briefly, whoever would have this perfect peace must 
put aside every other love, and love nothing except God 
or for God’s sake; then in short time he will come to that 
which he longs to have, although the beginning is hard. 
And he must walk by the thorny way of Christ’s Cross, 
which alone is the way that brings the soul to this 
peace... 

The first beginning must be that you sever and cut off 
from yourself every love of earthly things. More than this; 


? Text in Levasti, Mistici del duecento e del trecento (1935), 
Pp. 255-260, 
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as far as you may, you must love and keep poverty, follow. 
ing the counsel of our perfect and sovereign Master, 
Christ, in whom—search as you will, from his birth from 
the Virgin to his death on the Cross—you will find nothing 
but utter poverty. This is the safe way, the swift way, the 
clean way, the certain way—the poverty of Jesus Christ, 
which he wills to find in his perfect disciple; even as he 
says in the Gospel that he who does not renounce all that 
he has, cannot be his disciple*. And lest this way should 
seems hard to you, he promises and gives you an infinite 
reward if you keep this poverty. For he says in the holy 
Gospel: Blessed are the poor in will*, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Now who can be so simple and foolish 
ihat to gain this infinite treasure he will not forsake the 
vain riches of this world, which in truth may well be called 
poverty, since they do not content the soul and even afflict 
the body, giving no true and perfect peace? That man is 
a fool indeed who will not exchange little for much, mud 
for gold-——who to win what cannot ever be lost will not give 
what may be lost and must be left. And therefore our 
Master, Christ Jesus, said: ‘ Lay up for yourselves treasure 
in heaven, where no thief can steal it nor anything else 
corrupt or spoil it.’ 

Soul, would you have this treasure? Forsake the things 
of the world, and in nakedness follow Christ, who willed 
for your sake to die naked on the Cross. Soul who would 
be a perfect disciple of Jesus Christ, you must be naked 
also. You must fight continually with the spirits of evil, 
and they are naked, ‘because they possess nothing that is 
their own in the world. A man who fights clothed with 
one who is naked may soon be thrown to the ground, for 
he keeps what may be laid hold of and what may cause 
his fall. If then a man would vanquish his enemy, let him 
cast off his clothes lest he be seized by them and thrown 
down. Our bodily clothes are all earthly things. 

Consider also, O soul, another reason why you should 
be naked of the things of the world; this is that you must 
follow and run after your guide Christ Jesus, and he runs 


? Luke xiv, 33. 
* Per volonta. 
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uickly; and therefore if you would follow him well, you 
must leave every burden that makes you slow to run and 
to come up With him. Hear what St. Peter said to him: 
We have left all things and followed thee. This was well 
done, St. Peter; for if you had kept your burden you could 
not truly have followed Christ who ran swiftly. And what 
courier is there who must journey far in short time and 


‘ does not go as light as he can, to make his going the swifter 


and the less trammelled? Soul, you have very little time, 
and the journey you are to make is from earth to heaven. 
Very long is that road. 

O soul,'think what it is to take upon you the poverty of 
Christ; if you are poor for his sake, he will be with you 
gladly. And who is this that because of your poverty will 
keep your company? It is he who has infinite treasure 
with him, who is able to content all his followers with 
endless riches in highest glory. Consider then that with- 
out him you are in utter poverty. Listen to his words: 
All power is given me in heaven and in earth; so that in 
this life and in the next, if you have him, you have the 
sovereign good, and you have it all. Truly poverty is not 
known, and therefore not loved, when it has within it so 
great a hidden fruit. This holy poverty seems to me the 
beginning and the foundation of all good. Soul, if you 
build your house on this foundation, neither wind nor 
flood shall make it fall, and you shall have peace with all 
men... 

And if there is some person who because of his condi- 
tion cannot be without riches and possessions of his own, 
let him at least keep his heart empty of the love of them; 
and if he lose them, let him be well content and hold it 
for a great gift of God. And if he see himself prospering 
and abounding in earthly things, let him have them in 
suspicion and always fear that he is not of the elect of 
God; for in this world the foes of God have greater store 
of such things than his friends. And therefore one who 
abounds in worldly riches should have great fear that God 
may give them to him and let him have them as the final 
reward for some good he has done or may do in his life- 
time, one that is not worthy to be rewarded with the eter- 
nal joys and riches of life everlasting. 
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Take heed then, O soul, not to set your love on tem, 
poral riches, if you have them, nor to use them to Vanity, 
Rather, if in outward seeming you cannot be as one poor 
—if you cannot go and come and live so—and this because 
of some honourable condition you have in this world 
which binds you so that you cannot be and show outwardly 
what you should have within—then strive as best you may 
tc strip off desire and affection for your riches; and if 
without fault of yours they should somehow be lost, think 
it a special grace from God. If you do not lose them, use 
them as temperately as may be. 

If in secret you can wear poor clothing, do so. Take 

example by the noble and holy virgin Cecily, who because 
of her rank wore rich garments and ornaments outwardly, 
but next her skin wore rough sackcloth. And let it be- 
come your pleasure, soul, to go gladly among the poor of 
Jesus Christ rather than among the rich of this world— 
when, that is, you must go among folk at all. To my 
mind it is better that you should hold apart as far as you 
may, and delight to be alone with Jesus the poor; think. 
ing often on his poverty you will have great joy in your 
own. And if you have riches, this will make you despise 
them with all your heart, so that you will remove all that 
stands between yourself and God. ‘This then is the first 
degree of the true way—to be poor of worldly things with 
a perfect will. And this gives you perfect peace outwardly 
with all human creatures. The riches of the world bring 
about and beget the contrary... . 


Translated by WALTER SHEWRING. 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY AND THE 
MIDDLE CLASS 


Or the many changes that have come over the literary 
world during the last fifty years, perhaps the most remark- 
able is the writer’s assumption of the role of prophet. 
The work of John Galsworthy, in particular, is an instruc- 
tive example of the unsatisfactory nature of this dual crea- 
tive activity. He was a typical modern ‘ literary prophet ’: 
that is to say, he lacked both the single-minded devotion 
to art that would have made him a complete artist, and 
the vitality of thought that would have made him an in- 
spired philosopher. Nevertheless, he did succeed, througt. 
one work, The Forsyte Saga, in making a not unsatisfac 
tory compromise between literary art and sociology. 

The Saga, though not perhaps a great work (whatever 
that abused word ‘ great’ may mean) is a fine and originai 
study of an English class that, while less opulent to-day, is 
still the social expression of our national security. There is 
no doubt that the whole conception of the Saga is in itself 
a remarkable achievement. Galsworthy created a family 
that will long endure in English fiction;.but, paradoxically, 
not as the social indictment which he intended. What 
will endure in the Forsyte Saga is not the conscious social 
satire, but the unconscious psychological characterisation 
and imaginative description of nature. Galsworthy pro- 
bably believed he was at his best in holding up a mirror to 
social evils: he does not seem to have suspected that 
his highest talent lay in characterisation and description. 
Hence the finest things in the Saga are the Interludes, 
wherein the strife and problems are set aside and the de- 
lineation and analysis of character, together with a subtle 
portraiture of nature in the background, is uppermost. 
Perhaps the finest thing Galsworthy did was the first In- 
terlude, ‘The Indian Summer of a Forsyte,’ which is 
worth considering in detail. 

The ‘Indian Summer’ is, on the surface, only a 
charming interlude in the important social history of 
the Forsytes. But it is really much more. As the clos- 
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ing scene of Old Jolyon’s life it is a deep, intimate study 
of the last days of a stubborn, hard-working, affectionate 
old business man of the upper middle-class. The study is 
characteristic of Galsworthy at his best: character analysed 
against a background of nature. It is as though his real 
talent, obscured by his sociological outlook in so much of 
the book, in these Interludes suddenly and briefly ‘came 
to full flower. It will be recalled that Old Jolyon, the 
head of the Forsytes, has bought the house that Soames had 
built for his wife, rene, and which, through the compli. 
cations arising out of the death of Irene’s lover Bossiney, 
who designed it, he had abandoned. The old man is left 
alone during his daughter's absence, and by chance meets 
Irene in a little wood behind the garden. He invites her 
into the house, and later goes to London and takes her 
to the opera. They continue to meet; and he finds him. 
self awaiting her visits with the eagerness of a young lover, 
until at last, one summer afternoon, as he sits under a 
tree waiting for her, he falls asleep, and dies at the mo- 
ment that she comes to him across the lawn. ‘ Summer— 
summer—summer! The soundless footsteps on_ the 
grass! ’ 

Here is the best of Galsworthy. The mind of Old 
Jolyon is analysed—if ‘analysed’ is not too cold a word 
for the deep intuitive process employed—with masterly in- 
sight. Stray movements and haphazard remarks combine 
to build up a superstructure in perfect harmony with the 
inner expression of the old man’s emotions, so that all he 
does and says is a faithful complement to his thoughts. 
Galsworthy does not fall into the trap of the bad psycho- 
logical novelist by describing his subject’s behaviour in 
antinomy to the expressions of his thoughts. Old Jolyon 
is convincing because he is all of a piece. The garden in 
which so much happens—the wood where Irene and Bos. 
siney loved, and where Old Jolyon and Irene meet; the 
great oak tree under which he dies, and where other gen- 
erations of Forsytes sit, and play; the distant view—syn- 
bolises all nature. On account of the Forsytes’ ingrained 
devotion to London, nature plays a secondary part in the 
Saga; and all Galsworthy’s deep sensitivity to the English 
countryside is centred in the garden which is woven, in 
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the ‘Indian Summer,’ into the texture of Old Jolyon’s 
mind in a pattern of serene and mellow beauty. 

The character of Irene, freed from its social symbolism, 
is most perfectly depicted in this Interlude. Throughout 
the rest of the book, in spite of Galsworthy’s rather strained 
efforts to portray her elusive charm, he defeats his end by 
making her the symbol of the anarchic irresistible power 
of love, as opposed to the circumscribed Forsytian force 
of conventional crder. Hence, to one reader at least, she 
is tainted with that peculiar anti-priggish priggishness. of 
the republican who said, ‘ Thank God I am not as this 
Pharisee.’ Irene is the supreme example of Galsworthy’s 
weakness—his sociological and artistic maladjustment. 

A further weakness in Irene lies in the fact that Gals- 
worthy’s mind seems to have been exclusively masculine, 
with the result that his portrayal of the feminine is 
rather artificial, and conventionally like an average man’s 
idea of a woman. It is obviously impossible to transcend 
the psychological limits of one’s sex; but—perhaps because 
there is said to be a strong vein of the feminine in genius 
—the greatest authors seem to have created real women; 
and the reverse holds good in the case of women writers 
of genius. Now in spite of his great and undoubted 
talent, Galsworthy had several striking limitations, among 
which was this exclusive masculinity. The characters 
that carry their truth are the male Forsytes: the women— 
their wives and lovers and daughters—though well drawn 
by a fine mind, are not really alive. Galsworthy, himself 
in some ways a glorified Forsyte, unconsciously depicted 
himself in the Saga, just as the Dickens of the shabby- 
genteel lower middle-class unconsciously depicted him- 
self in the Swivellers and other ‘ young shavers’ whom, his 
genius apart, he resembled. The Forsytes never really un- 
derstood women: neither, it seems, did Galsworthy. And 
in his reaction against his own class, he set up an ideal 
symbol of amorous, unpredictable womanhood in Irene, 
thus robbing his chief female character of psychological 
integrity. 

These two things—the symbolism of Irenc, and her crea- 
tor’s conception of her in somewhat masculine terms—ac- 
count for the curious emotions she arouses. Occasionally, 
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in moments in ‘ The Indian Summer’ and elsewhere, she 
attracts us as her creator earnestly desired her to attract, b 
the warmth and beauty of her femininity; but more often 
she repels in an indefinable way. Galsworthy intended us 
to sympathise with her against the mercenary unimagina- 
tive Soames. But Soames—himself a debased Galsworthy 
—is a living man, and we find it difficult to avoid sym. 
pathising with him on that account. It is always possible 
to arouse sympathy for the weaknesses of humanity: it is 
the inhuman that repels us. And it is one of the great 
paradoxes of literature that in Soames Galsworthy created 
a truly human being whose vice was intended to be in- 
humanity, and in Irene, a comparatively inhuman being 
whose virtue (by contrast to that of Soames) was intended 
to be humanity. Galsworthy, the social reformer, meant 
to convey to us, through the artistic medium of the novel, 
that the sexual antipathy of Irene for Soames was a ground 
for divorce, and. that the existing laws were grossly unjust. 
But it is difficult to avoid the feeling that in denying her- 
self to Soames, Irene was conserving power in herself, that 
she was what an Adlerian psychologist would recognise as 
‘a disguised egoist,’ in contrast to Soames, who was an 
open, simple egoist, and more lovable on that account. 
The clue to much of Galsworthy’s attitude must be sought 
in his own unhappy first marriage. 

Apart from these more intimate details, the broad 
character of Galsworthy’s social outlook was Edwardian 
liberal reform, tinged with a vague socialism. His target 
was the conventional, self-satisfied, often intolerant middle 
class, with their possessive sense of property; and against 
them he held up the artist, the lover and the poor man. 
He failed to see that the middle class, with all its faults, 
represents the thing most essential to all life—to art, to 
love, even to free poverty and the right to rebel; that it 
represents order. Because of their intrinsic order, middle- 
class societies do not rebel: they reform. Upheavals such 
as the French and Russian revolutions, and the Fascist and 
Nazi coups, are almost impossible in a mainly middle- 
class society such as England. Revolution is essentially 
proletarian—the organising by bureaucrats of the poor, 
uneducated, and dispossessed. The great virtue of the 
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middle class is that it weakens class distinctions by its own 


oh inevitable growth, by intermixing classes, by raising the 
often | lower, and lowering the upper, classes. In middle-class 
ded us | societies, titled ladies open hat shops, and shop girls go into 
agina. p society: owner and worker see and discuss the same films; 
vorthy lord and dustman tend to a similar political angle; and 
1 sym. | 99 02- Obviously there are evils attached to this levelling 
yssible | process, as, for example, its potentiality of becoming, under 
: it ig | extreme capitalism, a dead-level; but the potentiality of 
oreat | freedom and equality is also there, waiting to be developed 
reated | under favourable circumstances. 


be is It is precisely that trait in the middle class that Gals- 
worthy so despised—the sense of property—which, as Mr. 


a Belloc has shown with masterly insight and clarity in The 
meant | Servile State, is itself the supreme guarantee of freedom. 
novel, | For a society in which the majority own on a small but 
round | Sufficient scale, and are protected from exploitation by just 
just. laws, is alone a free society. Ownership by capitalist or 
& her- socialist centralised bureaucracy is destructive of freedom 


P that | in all but the few capitalists, or socialist bureaucrats, who 
F happen to be in power. ‘The people, not owning the 


aia means of their livelihood, are reduced to the status, at 
count, | best. of contented slaves. This, Mr. Belloc argues, is the 
ought tendency; but he would probably agree that although 


modern middle-class society is tending towards a servile 
broad | form. so long as, in its upper strata at any rate, it retains 
wdian | the sense of property and with it the old independence 
target and sense of freedom, there is the possibility of improve- 
riddle | Ment. Galsworthy, like most rather conventional thinkers, 
equated the Forsytian sense of property with unrestrained 


_ ire individualist capitalism, and, by implication, he equated 
Faults, } liberal socialism with freedom. He failed to perceive the 
it, to | Mner relationship of all forms of centralised power— 
hat it whether in the form of money (capitalism) or authority 


iddle. (fascism and socialism). ; 

s such | .. But quite apart from this theoretical aspect, were the 

st and | Forsytes members of the capitalist class? Surely not. They 

iddle- did not employ on a large scale, nor did they exercise any 

itially | Seat effect on the political life of the country. They were 
’} moderate individualists who had attained their positions 


Poe by hard work. Admittedly Soames had a violent strain of 
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possessiveness in him that made him treat his wife ay 
most of those who came in contact with him as his prope, 
ty; but this, even in its extreme form, had nothing to q 
with the sense of property, as such, but was a common map 
ifestation of egoism or, as it used to be called, the sin g 
pride. Soames is no more an indictment of the legitimay 
and normal sense of property than Mr. Heep is an indi¢. 
ment of the virtue of humility. Yet Galsworthy seems t 
have believed that he had achieved his purpose of laying 
bare the social evil of that sense of property in the creation 
of the Forsyte family; and, correspondingly, that he had 
mirrored the beauty and freedom that is opposed to, and 
triumphs over, that narrow sense, in Irene. How far he suc 
ceeded could be judged only by a census of his followers 
but one reader, at any rate, found the Forsytes a not un. 
lovable, essentially human family, and Irene something 


of aprig. For in spite of the social symbolism that warped 
their full characterisation the Forsytes are human. They 
stand for the ordinary English middle-class virtues and 
vices—-the sense of family solidarity, the sense of property 
(not divorced, as in extreme capitalism, from the sense of 
duty), the sense of order and freedom, the kindness and the 
childishness, the arrogance, and thick-headedness. _ Beside 
them Irene with all her depth and feminine warmth and 
beauty, her overflowing affection (not for Soames) symbo- 
lised something inhuman and anarchic that is to-day ex. 
plicit in the collective egoism of Marxist and Fascist totali- 
tarianism. Against these systems stand the despised For. 
sytes of the middle class. 

Totalitarianism would pull all men down to the prole. 
tarian level: democracy (abused word—but there is no 
other so expressive) would relate all men in the varying 
strata of the middle class. The best of the Forsyte world 
is worth preserving. Its conventionality is the potential 
of freedom, while the ‘ freedom ’ of which Irene is the sym- 
bol has destroyed freedom everywhere. 

Why is it that Galsworthy unwittingly made the 
Forsytes lovable? Because he was himself a Forsyte—he 
was an upper middle-class gentleman who was guileles 
enough to be ensnared by cheap Edwardian ‘ progressiv- 
ism’ which, though it held him (and vitiated his work), 
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never moulded him. In his novels and plays the gentle- 
men, even when they are scoundrels, are more convincing 
than the proletarians who are touched with that faint prig- 
gishness which proceeds from imperfect, and sub-con- 
sciously unsympathetic, characterisation. The best of the 
Forsytes—Old Jolyon—was the best of Galsworthy, and the 
best of Galsworthy is the story of Old Jolyon’s end which 
will Jive when the reformist parts of the Saga are only a 
brilliant literary curiosity. ‘The Indian Summer of a 
Forsyte’ must be one of the loveliest things in modern 
English literature; and Galsworthy’s fame will rest on the 
fact that such beauty is happily not confined to one inter- 
lude in his work, albeit in that interlude it attains its most 
perfect expression. 
RoBERT HAMILTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 

Deak Sir,—The questions which | raised in my article in 
Theology and which Fr. Victor White discusses in your Sep- 
tember issue will have amply served their purpose if they have 
produced no further result than Fr. White’s erudite and charit- 
able exposition. With regard to the questions which he puts 
tome, | should unhesitatingly reply that it is Baptism and not 
communion with the Episcopate which makes one a Catholic, 
that a baptised Nonconformist is a Catholic, but a bad one 
(‘bad,’ that is, materially but not necessarily formally !), and 
that the baptised baby of Presbyterian parents is a Churchman 
in the sense that it is a member of the Catholic Church. (The 
question about what makes one a Britisher hardly seems to be 
relevant.) But I should go on to say very much the things 
that Fr. White does to elucidate the precise meaning of these 
replies. 

I would, however, submit that there is, on any showing, one 
very great difference between the Episcopate and the Papacy. 
According to Catholic theology the Episcopate is necessary for 
the fulness of sacramental life. Even, therefore, on the strictest 
ultramontane theoty, Christians who have retained the Epis- 
copate but are out of communion with the Pope are in a very 
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different state in relation to the Church than are those who 
have losi the Episcopate. They may be material, or even for. 
mal, schismatics, the sacraments may be lacking in their full 
effect (as indeed they will be for Christians in communion with 
the Pope who receive them with imperfect dispositions), but, 
in their objective reality, the sacraments are there. This is, 
I presume, the attitude of Roman theologians to the Eastern 
‘ dissidents ’ and would be their attitude to Anglicans if they 
believed in the validity of Anglican orders. 

But I do not—and did not—want primariiy to raise contro. 
versial points. It will, | think, be an enormous step forward 
tcward Christian reunion if, when baptised Christians of dif. 
ferent denominations meet, they can explicitly recognise one 
another as all being, in some real though pussibly disputable 
sense, members of Christ and of his Church in virtue of their 
baptismal incorporation into him. The problem of reunion 
will then appear as not primarily the bringing into the Church 
of those who are simply outside it, but as the bringing to its 
full expression of the unity that is virtually (or must one say 
only potentially?) already there, the rendering explicit of the 
baptismal union of all the baptised in Christ. Any other basis 
of meeting must almost inevitably lead to one of two errors. 
Either some of those present will treat the others as being 
merely outside the pale altogether, an attitude which does not 
make discussion more fruitful, or else, to avoid this, one group 
will find themselves making concessions to the others that in 
their heart of hearts they do not believe to be really justified. 

Fr. White has earned by his article the gratitude of all who 
are concerned for Christian unity, even if they may dissent 
from some of the details’ of his position. 

1 am, etc., yours, 
E. L. Mascatt, O.G.S. 


Note.—The headquarters of the Confraternity of Unity re 
ferred to by Dom Bede Winslow in BLAcKFriars, September, 
194], are not in the U.S.A., as stated on p. 485, but in England. 
The Secretary is Mr. Lawrence E. Jack, 11 Sandringham Close, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 
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Minp AND Deity. By John Laird. (Gifford Lectures: Allen 
and Unwin; ros. 6d.) ; 

A theism impersonal, dia-cosmic and pantheistic is the type 
of natural theology towards which the general trend of these 
Gifford Lectures is directed. The first decisive step away from 
the philosophia perennis is taken on the fourth page of the 
first lecture. ‘It is not folly,’ says Professor Laird at this 
point, ‘ to find the doctrine of “degrees of existence’’ nonsen- 
sical.’ The assertion is supported by no argument unless the 
appeal to the authority of Hume on the question ‘* whether 
there is any difference at all between ‘‘conceiving X’’ and 
“conceiving X to exist’?’ may be called an argument. What 
follows is a peculiarly interesting exercise. For in effect Pro- 
fessor Laird has thrown overboard both the fundamental truth 
of Christian metaphysics and the unique ground from which 
that truth may be understood, and now struggles to make sense 
of the ‘ontological proof’ and of St. Thomas’s argument 
against it. 

Considerable learning, an altogether disarming candour and 
a dogged, muscular way with argument keep the book from 
falling to the dead level of vague ideas one would expect from 
a description of deity intrinsically indistinguishable from the 
cosmos. There is much valuable work in the criticism of philo- 
sophical idealism in the third lecture; and throughout there is 
an awareness of the complexity of the problems with which he 
is dealing which would be welcome in the case of those who 
have more decided and more luminous answers to offer. 

It is due to Professor Laird’s honesty and clear-headedness 
that, having rejected the distinction of essence and existence 
without appeal to argument or to the Thomistic tradition in 
which its meaning and importance may be studied; and having 
turned aside as nonsense (it is a metaphysical consequence) 
the conception of degrees of existence intrinsically subordinate 
to that (Being who, as he said from the burning bush, purely 
and simply Is; he should conclude that the universe, though 
patterned with good and evil, is metaphysically flat, and find 
‘the distinction between God’s immanence and his transcen- 
dence . . . . the most labile and the most nebulous in all 
theology.’ 

The wonder is that a man should retain the pertinacity and 
vigour to continue thinking in natural theology when the ~vhole 


theological dimension is lost. 
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Tne Mastery or Evir. By Roger Lloyd. (Centenary Press. 
38. 
Canon Lloyd took a vast and difficult subject when he up. 
dertook to expouad the mastery of evil, but he tackles it with 
a mind full and fresh, well-prepared. 

To master evil we must recognise it, and evil is spiritual— 
in the last analysis, sin. But evil works rather as a personal 
than an impersonal force. We have to reckon with the Devil, 
He is working in a milieu where he finds much that is conge. 
nial, and the difficulty for Christians is to avoid the snare of 
trying to beat him with his own weapons. By a policy of 
laisses-jaire, with its result, mass-production and:the destrue- 
tion of human dignity, we have prepared the ground for him. 

The author then pushes his analysis further, and in a stern 
criticism of contemporary culture argues that the spearhead 
of the attack on Christianity is Nihilism, a complete loss of 
the ideal of objective truth in every sphere of life. His criti- 
cism is just and measured. 

After a glance at the answer given by Tragedy—‘ Tragedy 
is the limit of nobility to which development of stoical, self- 
sufficient ethics can come ’—the author reviews the elements 
of the struggle from the standpoint of world-history—a chap- 
ter in which Professor Toynbee’s great work is briefly sum- 
marised and found to point the way to a solution—and jndicates 
the lessons we should learn from it. 

Since sin is the root of all evil, the answer is repentance. But 
first we must call things by their proper names. We must con- 
demn sin as sin—as Chesterton was fond of saying—and not 
merely as an economic inconvenience or what not. Further, 
this repentance must be (a) corporate, for just as we all have 
some share in bringing about the evil, so we all have the duty 
to repent; and (b) public. The solidarity of the human race 
must be felt in penitence as in worship. 

Even though Canon Lloyd’s view of Original Sin will be 
regarded by Catholics as inadequate, and although it may be 
thought that his main point would have gained indefinitely in 
strength with a deeper appreciation of the supernatural soli- 
darity of man in Christ, yet there is something fresh and force- 
ful in this well-argued book that makes it very worth while 


reading. J. D. Cricuron. 
Tue MIND OF THE Maker. By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Methuen; 
6s.) 


One of the root causes of our social troubles is the fact that 
creation has become the privilege of a few instead of the 
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yocation of every man. As the myth of automatic progress 
explodes, and we are faced with the task of creating a better 
world, we find that we have forgotten what creation means. 
The first of this series of Bridgeheads, then, is a study of creay 
tive mind in the form of a commentary on the trinitarian doc- 
trine as formulated in the Christian creeds. And it is done 
with great skill and clarity, and should, among other things, 
be a revelation to those who think the whole idea of a Trinity- 
in-unity ‘beyond them.’ Yet, somehow, the book does not 
seem to succeed. This is not merely due to the fact that the 
chapters are not all equally successful, though that is true— 
the chapter on evil, in particular, is disappointing, since the 
whole argument is vitiated by a confusion between negation 
and privation : evil is not just not-being, it is not-being where 
being ought to be. Another, and more general, reason for 
disappointment is that the purpose of the book remains, in 
spite of preface and last chapter, insufficiently clear; in the 
sense that the end, if seen at the beginning, is at any rate not 
clearly present, in retrospect, all the way through—it would 
be interesting, but ungracious, to apply Miss Sayers’ method 
of critical analysis to her own book. A third reason goes 
deeper than the others, but is harder to formulate. It has to 
do with immensity, mystery, and the sense of awe. Perhaps 
it might be put like this: the way in which the divine mystery 
is paralleled, analogically, in humanity is finely shown; but 
the way in which the human parallel must share in, and become 
one with, the divine mystery is not shown; we have the descent 
of the dove, not the ascent of Mount Carmel; the comparison 
of two lives, but not their union. Yet this is integral to the 
study of human creation. There is no great art without rever- 
ence. There is no great beauty made unless the maker is 
somehow rapt in God, by whatever strange name he may call 
him. Art-creation in that sense presupposes life-creation ; and 
life-creation is a circular movement, in which our trinity re- 
turns to the Trinity from which it came. Creative Mind looks 
only within Itself for its life; the creative human mind essen- 
tially looks beyond itself, in worship. Without worship it can 
indeed give the appearance of creating, so as to deceive even 
the elect; but it cannot create. 
GERALD Vann, O.P. 


Everyman’s Arratr. A Plea for a Sane Peace. By A. Ruth 
Fry. (Dakers; 1s.) 

Miss Ruth Fry speaks with the authority of first-hand expe- 

rience of the effects of the Versailles Treaty, gained through 
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years of relief work after the last war. She shows how ‘ we 
must account our treatment of Germany after the Peace asa 
real and serious mistake ’; how ‘ revenge, which seemed to be 
very sweet to the victors, was as stupid as it was dangerous, 
and was bound to produce terrible fruit in the future.’ She 
has disquieting things to say about hate propoganda— jt jg 
useless to think that we are not spreading hate culture, too’; 
about tariffs, ‘ the economist, Sir George Paish, as long ago as 
1931, estimated that this economic strangling of the peoples 
of the world wouid result in war about 1939 or 1940’; and 
about the activities of financiers, ‘ whoso casteth a stone on 
high casteth it on his own head. . . . What is it but the 
stone we threw coming down on our heads, when the City of 
London made loans to kelp German rearmament, and now is 
ruined by the very fruits of their money?’ The thesis of her 
book. is that ‘all those everywhere who see Christ as their 
Master and realise that all men are the children of God... 
should be so deeply aroused by the torture of the world to-day 
as to urge a speedy peace.” With what she says of the spirit 
in which peace should be made, and the new world built, there 
could hardly be disagreememnt from Christians; but there are 
two points that will certainly be questioned. First, how ensure 
that a negotiated peace would not merely be used as a breath. 
ing-space, short or long, before a renewal of attack, for there 
is no guarantee in fact that goodness will produce goodness—it 
is often simply utilised by evil. Secondly, how ensure, simi- 
larly, inat general disarmament would not be an invitation to 
aggression sooner or later: an international commission in any 
given capital could do no more, if the nation began to rearm, 
than state the fact that it was rearming, unless there were some 
form of international sanction, some form of police force, to 
prohibit it. What would in fact happen, presumably, would be 
another armaments race, and another war. It will be recalled 
that international sancticns were among the means advocated 
by the papacy for the building of a world in peace and security. 
Economic co-operation is essential; but it may well be doubted 
whether it is enough. And while there are strong grounds for 
supposing that unilateral disarmament, dictated by victorious 
powers, is hardly the shortest way to the creation of a spirit 
of world unity, the same arguments do not hold of an interna- 
tional police force in which all countries alike would be repre 
sented. The argument that such a force could only punish the 
unoffending citizens, not the offending government, is a strong 
one; but on the other hand, there is a strong reply to it; and 
the reply ought to be considered, 
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These criticisms should not be allowed to subtract from the 
essential value of the book, as a plea for Christian thinking at a 
time when Christian thinking becomes increasingly difficult. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CuuRCHES. Religion and Democracy. By 
John Macmurray. (‘The Democratic Order’ Series; 

Kegan Paul; ts.) 

The bumptious title is a pity. ‘ Challenges’ to the Churches 
are two-a-penny, and seldom evoke any response more fruitful 
than the consolidation of the defence-mechanisms of their ad- 
dressees. Professor Macmurray is too well aware of the unique 
and vital role which Christians should play in the world to wish 
to drive them further into the fastnesses of their ivory towers. 

Beneath the superficial swagger of the ‘ challenge’ we should 
see the pathos of a heartfelt and heart-moving appeal. It should 
be read with humility, but also with discrimination. 

Up to a point—a very important point—Professor Macmurray 
really does understand the social function of religion in general, 
and the unique world-mission of Christianity. Up to a point, 
he really does understand what the Church of Christ on earth 
should be and should do, and the social significance of its cen- 
tral rite, the Mass. And the content he gives to that ambi- 
guous word ‘ democracy ’ is identical with what we would pre- 
fer to call ‘ personalism.’ Here is no plea for the mechani- 
cal perpetuation of existing democratic institutions. On the 
contrary, there is emphasis that their perpetuation gravely 
threatens the realities of democracy. Likewise, there is full 
realisation that individualism (with stress on the divisum ab 
alio rather than on the indivisum in se) is the very antithesis 
of democracy. 

He sees clearly that Christianity is necessary for democracy 
thus understood, and that conversely democracy is the conna- 
tural and inevitable outcome in the temporal order of genuine 
Christianity. What he fails to understand is the specific charac- 
ter of the Christian life, and how it should contribute to the 
temporal order. He distinguishes between ‘ conservative’ and 
‘creative’ religion. He contends that organised Christianity, 
and Catholicism in particular, has betrayed its ‘ creative’ and 
‘revolutionary ’ mission in its self-preservative anxiety to ‘ con- 
serve’ the past rather than fashion the future. 

The present reviewer cannot bring himself to deny that there 
are presentations of the secular mission of Catholicism: which 
lend colour to the charge. The ‘ Europe and the Faith’ for- 
mula is (as Professor Macmurray recognises) good history, but 
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it is a disastrous slogan as the basis of a programme for 
“New Order.’ The panic-stricken call to return to the Faith 
lest Europe perish sounds ominously like the recall to the for. 
saken gods of Rome which was heard in a previous European 
catastrophe, and against which St. Augustine directed his De 
Civitate Dei. We cannot, without surrendering to the very 
paganism we would combat, preach Christ and His Saints as 
the lares et penates of a particular crumbling culture. 

But the charge of conservatism is ill-founded and ill-directed, 
Macmurray errs grievously in concluding that the Church 
must set about to destroy the past and organise the future, 
Christianity’s primary and immediate concern is neither with 
the past as past nor with the future as future, but with the ever. 
presence of eternity, with the here-and-now ‘ absolute relation 
of the individual with the Absolute’ in making present the at- 
one-ment once for all achieved in the past and in striving to 
achieve universal community in the Reign of God. Professor 
Macmurray would seem to wish to ‘create’ the future ex 
nihilo, annihilating instead of transforming the past. He should 
ponder on Berdyaev’s demonstration that that is not revolution 
but suicidal insanity (The Meaning of History, pp. 74 sqq.). 
The specific task of the Christian Church is to make present 
eternity in time, and in so doing to redeem the past and trans: 
form the future. Professor Macmurray has failed to ponder 
the significance of ‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom...’ Here he 
is, sadly, not alone. 

Victor Wuirte, O.P. 


As it Haprenep. By Maurice B. Reckitt. (Dent; 12s. 6d.) 

This book will appeal especially to all who are interested 
in the Christian social movement in England, for its author 
has been in it (and indeed a leader of it) for nearly thirty years. 
There are three sociological movements in which he has played 
a part, national guilds, social credit, and distributism, all of 
which he is convinced have ‘ something essential to contribute 
to any movement for social renewal.’ To these he adds a fourth, 
the significance of which he has lately arrived at through his 
association with Orage’s paper, the New English Weekly, and 
its editor, Philip Mairet: the relation of man to the soil from 
which he draws his sustenance. 

With this conviction few will be found to disagree, more par- 
ticularly as Mr. Reckitt views the social problem in its true 
light as essentially a religious problem. But this is not a text- 
book, for he has already provided those in previous books, 
notably in his Faith and Society; it is a collection of personali- 
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ties and movements as seen by a charitable and sympathetic 
friend. Of the former those of G. D. H. Cole and P. E. T. 
Widdrington are outstanding, and of the latter, while his ac- 
count of the National Guild movement is most interesting to the 
historian, the story of the birth of che Christendom group is 
the most actual. Here one is interested to note that Mr. Reckitt 
does not approve of the Barthian tendencies of some of its 
‘young lions.’ 

He has so much to say that, putting down the book, one 
feels dissatisfied. Other interests have crowded in, amateur 
theatricals in Switzerland, the development of ball-room danc- 
ing, the allurements of croquet, so that in a book of 300 pages 
a little is said about everything but not enough about many 
things. For example, the somewhat uninteresting chapter 
about holidays, entitled Going Places, though perhaps im- 
portant to the author for a complete view of his life, does not 
hold the reader and causes the narrative to sag. 

But inevitably one returns, as does the author, to the main 
interests of his life. Here he has some shrewd criticisms to 
make, many of which have a wider application than he gives 
to them. Thus many more (particularly Christian) social re- 
formers than the Distributists are included in the judgment 
that ‘ the world is full of people who would rather preserve an 
assumption chan implement a reality.’ In fact, he seems to fall 
into the same error himself when he writes of Social Credit. 
Economists have taken notice of it, have criticised it and have 
learned from it, perhaps the most recent being E. F. M. Dur- 
bin. But the devotees are but little inclined to meet the critic- 
ism, and Mr., Reckitt himself admits that he has never been in- 
terested in economics. 

Yet those wh» are willing to take the rough with the smooth, 
the ‘ swing ’ with the sociology, the croquet with the Christian 
Socialism, will find here the enlightening and encouraging story 
of what a Christian, when under no obligation of earning his 
daily bread, can make of his life. As he says, ‘ there is such a 
thing as the problem of the unemployable,’ but he seems to 
have gone a long way towards solving the problem in his own 


case. 
Joun Fitzsimons. 


LaBour IN THE War. By John Price. (Penguin, 6d.) 
Dynamic Democracy. By Francis Williams. (Macmillan War 
Pamphlet, 3d.) 
The Penguin, costing twice as much as the pamphlet, is ten 
times more valuable. The latter shows how trade union leaders 
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have assumed more and mcre responsibility during the war as 
their participation became more intimate, and concludes with 
a bad piece of special pleading for the Labour Party. The 
truth is that the Party has no leaders and can provide none— 
they must find them in the Unions. Mr. Price covers the whole 
field of Emergency Legislation, War-time Committees, Trade 
Unions and the War, and even includes a precis of Trade Union 
history. We recommend it strongly to all interested in labour 
problems, but warn them not to expect an index as well for six. 


pence. J.-F. 
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